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September 13, 1976 
Dear Colleagues: 


Autumn is a time of beginnings, in the Church and in the Seminary. Here the maples 
have begun to redden, the nights are cooler, and the surest sign of the season is the 
arrival of a new class to begin its preparation for Christian leadership and service. This 
year’s entering class has been limited to 150 men and women, chosen from the largest 
number of applicants in Princeton’s history. After several days of orientation, 
including a retreat at Ocean Grove, classes will begin on the 21st. 

The Opening Convocation will feature an address on “Messianic Lifestyle,” by 
Juergen Moltmann, the distinguished Reformed theologian from the University of 
Tuebingen, who will be spending the first month of the term in Princeton. In the same 
service four colleagues will be inducted into professorships. All have been 
promoted or elected to this status by the Board of Trustees, and all have already made 
significant contributions to scholarship and to the life of the Church. Dr. Diogenes Allen, 
Professor of Philosophy, has recently returned from a year’s sabbatical and has 
assumed chairmanship of the Department of Theology. Dr. Karlfried Froehlich, who 
becomes Professor of the History of the Early and Medieval Church, is also returning 
from sabbatical and has assumed the chairmanship of the Department of History. 

Dr. James Norvell Lapsley, Jr., becomes Professor of Pastoral Theology, a field to which 
he has contributed through his publications and through service as chairman of the 
Editorial Board of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, a quarterly journal sponsored by 
Princeton Seminary. Dr. Gibson Winter will be installed as the Maxwell M. Upson 
Professor of Christianity and Society. He came to the faculty on January | after a 
brilliant career in the University of Chicago. Each of the four will give an inaugural 
address at some time during the academic year, which will be the occasion to develop in 
depth his field of study. The core of an institution is its faculty, and Princeton is 
blessed with a body of scholar-teachers who serve the Church through training its 
leadership and through extending the bounds of theological knowledge. 

The Seminary closed the past fiscal year with a balanced budget, thanks to the 
support which it received from its alumni/ae and friends. But this year it will be much 
more difficult. The Church, and thus the Seminary, faces another huge cut because of 
the decline in General Mission giving. We shall operate under the strictest economic 
discipline while seeking to enlarge our circle of friends. The film, “Meant for Ministry,” 
will be used to tell the story of the Seminary throughout the Church. It is the story of 
men and women grasped by Jesus Christ and committed to serve Him through the 
ministry of His Church. Such a story is 2,000 years old but forever new. 

May this newness grasp us all as we, too, begin again. 





Faithfully yours, 


ffs Nea ae 


James I. McCord 
President 
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Princeton Institute of Theology 
in retrospect 





The registrants and guest lecturers had 
departed, and the Princeton Seminary 
campus seemed deserted, despite the 
hundred or so summer students and the 
year-round staff. The 35th Princeton 
Institute of Theology had concluded. 

Drs. Elmer G. Homrighausen and Jack 
Cooper, the past and present Directors of 
the Institute, settled in for some 
comfortable reminiscing about the history 
of this remarkable feature of the American 
religious scene. Between them they 
represent the full thirty-five years the 
Institute has drawn men and women from 
almost every denomination of the 
Christian church in America to participate 
in two weeks of lectures, prayer, Bible 
hours, convocations, seminars, singing and 
just plain fellowship. 

It all began with an equally remarkable 
man, the Reverend Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay, a 1915 graduate of Princeton 
Seminary who became its third President, 
in 1936. This Scottish born and educated 
scholar-churchman brought to his new 
post a concern for the individual and a 
zeal for the Christian mission as expressed 
in social action rare in that time. He 
brought also his sense that the People of 
God should be united in Christ, regardless 
of sectarian differences over theology, 
polity and liturgy. 

His inaugural address made this plain 
in a call for a new theology replacing the 
kind of rigid orthodoxy which had led to 
schisms within the Church and within the 
denomination — a theology expressed in 
action for the betterment of mankind in 
the name of Christ. 

This same concern led him to propose to 
his trustees and Faculty, three years later, 
the Princeton Institute of Theology. 


2 


According to Dr. Homrighausen: “Each 
word of that title was chosen with care. 
‘Institute’ Dr. Mackay preferred to 
‘Conference’ or ‘School,’ because this was 
to be a place where men and women came 
both to confer and to learn the most recent 
developments in all phases of theology. 
‘Theology,’ he said (rather than 

‘Christian’ or ‘Religious’), because the 
Institute would be a center for discovering 
how best to serve God in the world.” 

The first Institute met in 1942, with 
some 135 participants. “In those days,” 
Dr. Homrighausen recalls, “we fed them 
in the parlor of Tennent Hall and the food 
had to be catered; we had no refectory or 
commons. The heat was terrific — we had 
no air-conditioning — and some of us 
really suffered. It was wonderful, though, 
that we had Tennent, in fact that whole 
Stockton Street complex, bought from the 
Hun School.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Cooper agreed. “That was 
where Dr. Mackay was very canny. He 
went through all of the tiers to get the 
approval of the Trustees, but he had the 
vision to buy that property — which would 
be impossible now — and for years that 
was the center of the Institute.” 

In those first years Miller Chapel was 
used for convocations and Bible hours, 
and all of the classes met in Stuart Hall, 
still the Seminary’s principal building 
for that purpose. The first two “big” 
speakers were Harris Kirk, who would 
return to the Institute from Baltimore year 
after year, and missionary-statesman 
Robert E. Speer. Princeton University 
faculty members lent their wisdom — 
Lowrie, who became President of 
Wooster; metaphysical theologian 
Theodore Green; George Thomas; E. 


Harris Harbison. From overseas came 
Bailey, Short, Martin Niemoeller, Bishop 
Lilje. 

“And you must never write the history 
of the Institute without paying a great deal 
of respect to our own faculty members,” 
said Dr. Homrighausen, “who served by 
giving courses — lots of courses — without 
any remuneration, for years and years. We 
did get some financing, from the Trustees 
and, for several years, a grant from the 
Mellon people in Pittsburgh. But those 
first few years we really had to subsidize, 
and a great part of that subsidy has to be 
put to the account of our own faculty.” 

“When you don’t have to pay your 
faculty,” said Dr. Cooper, “they are 
making quite a contribution! But that was 
the kind of thing Dr. Mackay expected of 
them — their contribution, in that period, 
to continuing education.” 

“When I first came here, in 1938,” 

Dr. Homrighausen remembered, “it was 
still somewhat ‘the old Princeton.’ 
Professors had regarded summer as 
sacred — vacation periods — and when 
you asked them to stick around and give 
courses — gratis! Those who came here 
from other places received honorariums, 
and when our faculty people went to other 
schools, they became number | and 
number 2 and were given honorariums. 
We all did it though, very cheerfully. It 
helped us get acquainted with new people, 
and it helped the people out there get 
acquainted with the new Princeton. 

“So the new Institute of Theology was a 
forerunner, in a sense, of what has become 
quite an ecumenical seminary, with a much 
larger outreach. And now look at the 
Institute!” 

Some 375 people attended this year’s 
Institute, representing 28 Christian 
denominations and at least four countries 
other than the United States — Canada, 
India, England and Taiwan — as well as 
39 states. Perhaps the most exotic was a 
representative of the Mar Thoma Church 
of India, who resides in Kerala. 

“Besides growing in popularity,” Dr. 
Homrighausen pointed out, “it developed 
a lot of other institutes just like it. People 
came here and then went and started 
institutes all over the place. It’s like 
continuing education: Somebody starts it, 
and the next thing you know, it just 
proliferates. But ours was the mother 
Institute!” 

“That’s what one of our alumni is 
doing,” said Dr. Cooper. “Out at 
Whitworth College, Ron White, who was 
over at Rider, has started a summer 
institute for families. You’re right — it 
spawned.” 

The dates, the two weeks starting the 
Fourth of July, and the general format 
have remained much the same over the 
years. To avoid the Conference idea, it 
was early decided to avoid evening 
sermons. “Maybe we ought to have 


outstanding speakers,” said Dr. 
Homrighausen. “And we did — Paul 
Blanshard, Charles Clayton Morrison, a 
State Department assistant — we wanted 
to raise issues in the evening, and then a 
discussion. 

“I was Chairman of the [faculty] com- 
mittee, and a sort of M.C.,” he continued, 
“but [J.] Christy Wilson had office 
facilities — even a secretary! — I didn’t 
get into the Dean’s office until 1955. 
Christy loved this; he just ate up this kind 
of administrative work, and he and I 
worked together constantly.” 

Then, as now, the real problem was 
getting a suitable program together. “At 
first,” Dr. Homrighausen recalls, “we had 
to be a little careful. Princeton was 
moving out into larger waters; we were 
moving from this sort of thing to a much 
larger thing, and if we went too fast we’d 
upset the whole progress of what we had 
in mind.” 

Both men agree that the Institute’s 
success had a great influence on the 
establishment of Princeton Seminary’s 
justly famed Center of Continuing 
Education, which provides seminars 
_ throughout the academic year for 


Through both forms of outreach, they 

_ agree, Princeton has presented what 

Dr. Homrighausen terms “not a 
denominational theology, but a theology 
rooted in the Scriptures — a newer 
interpretation of the Scriptures .. . This 
has been an ecumenizing influence on all 
who came.” 

According to Dr. Cooper, “John 
Mackay was the first person who really 
used the word ‘ecumenical’ — and 
everybody laughed. That was in the 40’s. 
Then it was picked up by our denomina- 
tion, with its Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. Of course, the 
laymen made fun of it, but then, as the 
Roman Catholics picked it up — they 
already had their education; they knew 
what it was all about — well, it’s good 
scholarship, sound basic stuff. 

“The result, for the Seminary, has been 
a fine relationship with the Diocese of 
_ Trenton.” [Princeton Seminary is 
approved as a graduate school for the 
continuing education of professional 
Roman Catholic religious workers, both 
priests and nuns.] 

Asked for a definition of the theology 
which Princeton Seminary now 
_Tepresents, both men agreed that “It’s 
hard to define any theology today. Even 
the Roman Catholics are re-interpreting 
their faith; they don’t use certain terms 
from the old dogmatic tradition,” Dr. 
-Homrighausen added. 

“Theology today is more of a kind of 
living thought, with a view to action, not 
just sitting down and getting everything 
into a sort of systematic bundle. What we 
try to do is to teach people how to think 





: 


| professional and lay people in the Church. 


and to work theologically. I think it’s 
Christocentric. It’s with the view, as Dr. 
Mackay used to quote the Westminster 
Standards, a viewing of truth that is in 
order to goodness, not truth in order to 
preserve myself, or to defend myself in all 
positions, but truth in order that goodness 
in life, in society, may result. 

“I think that is the new definition of 
theology; and in that sense, we are viators, 
we are pilgrims, we are all moving 
together, listening to each other. There is 
a tremendous sense of unity to be found in 
our common relationship with Jesus 
Christ — it’s just unbelievable! He gathers 
around Himself a community of mind and 
heart, that expresses itself in worship and 
action. It’s a kind of dynamic reality. Its 
theology is operational. God moves into 
life in order that something may be done in 
persons and in society. 

“Theology used to be abstract thought, 
centered only in the mind. We now see that 
Christianity is centered not in truth only, 
but in Grace, gracious living, and it is the 
Word, the Reason, in flesh and blood. 
Theology has become more incarnational 
in that sense. It is human, in the best sense 
of the word. 

“The idea that theology is also a 
process of continually asking questions has 
been sort of a secret, subtle motivation 
for continuing education. When I was first 
here, students came to the Seminary and 
said, ‘Now we’re going for three years, 
and we're going to get it all in three years; 
after that we don’t have to do much any 
more. There was a student in one of my 
classes (not here), who said, ‘Well, I 
studied theology in seminary, and I got it 
all. I don’t have to read any more books.’ 
But the three-year seminary training is 
only a take-off point — listen, Brother, 
you've just got started in the techniques 
and the methodology, and you’ve got to 


keep it up and go on from here, because 
the big thing is after you are finished at 
seminary.” 

Both men were delighted with the 
response this year’s Institute found among 
Protestants and Roman Catholics alike to 
the Ecumenical Dialogue, developed by 
what Dr. Cooper termed “the genius of 
Father Shenrock” [pastor of Blessed 
Sacrament Roman Catholic Church, 
Trenton, and involved in the Trenton 
Diocesan program at Princeton Seminary]. 
“There were Protestants there who said 
it was worth the whole Institute.” 

Dr. Homrighausen said, “Once in a 
while, in earlier Institutes, we’d have 
such a tremendous sense of unity that 
participants would suggest a joint 
communion service. But other people 
would have felt they could not partake. It 
would have broken our unity, drawn 
attention to our separation; but we were 
moving, moving.” 

“I think it’s interesting,” said Dr. 
Cooper, “that so much of the philosophy of 
both Dr. McCord and Dr. Mackay are in 
confluence in this Institute. Of course, Dr. 
Mackay dreamed of the Commons, where 
everybody could sit down and eat together. 
And Dr. McCord is very much one for 
theology — that’s his love, too — and 
wants the best that we can have. What 
draws a lot of people here is that he gets 
the best people in each denomination, not 
every denomination, of course; but we 
have a good cross-section. 

“The Committee does some thinking 
and planning, but Dr. McCord has a way 
of pulling them all together and coming 
up with a really good theme.” 

“If you took the themes of the Institute, 
year by year from the beginning, you’d 
have a good index of the progress of 
theological emphases,” Dr. Homrighausen 
mused. 





The 1976 
Institute 


Speaker James A. Sanders, with guests 








Hymn singing 
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Dr. Letty M. 





Russell, speaker 





Sergio Cardinal Pignedoli, a speaker, 
with Dean Adams and guests 
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Made Honorary Kentucky Colonels: (starting at lower left corner) Wayne R. Whitelock, 


Elmer G. Homrighausen, Mary Jane Jones, Arthur M. Adams, Donald Macleod, Russell 
Burns (who conducted the ceremonies), Madeline Simpson 





On November 11 the Center of Continuing 
Education, a pioneer in the field, 
celebrates the 14th anniversary of its 
opening for service to the Church. It 
observes the occasion not only with its 
regular work, two seminars in session, 
but also with the special campaign now 
under way to secure $1,000,000 toward an 
endowment for support of its program. 
The campaign is being led by Dr. Daniel 
C. Thomas (44B), pastor in Webster 
Groves, Missouri, and by an executive 
committee which includes pastors Bruce 
G. Ingles (66B), President of the Alumni 
Association, Bryant M. Kirkland (38B), 
President of the Board of Trustees, Conrad 
H. Massa (54B), Earl F. Palmer (56B), 
George A. Pera (55B), Lydia M. 
Sarandan (70B) and David B. 
Watermulder (45B, 48M). 
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Dr. Daniel C Thomas 


The opening date of this major effort to 

sustain a vital part of the Seminary’s 
- work was October |. However, even before 
the end of August gifts and pledges had 
_ begun to come in. One congregation, the 
first to pledge, sent in as its initial gift 
$4,000 toward a commitment for $10,000! 
_ The first pledge made and paid by an 
individual was one hundred dollars and the 
| second was $6,000. These are heartening 
_ portents as the 28 regional representatives 
_and the area representatives begin to 
_| reach local pastors and congregations, 

individuals and foundations with the 
| details of the plan to undergird the Center’s 
useful ministry to clergy and laity. A 
_very substantial response is expected 
_ because of the great enthusiasm for the 
Center which has been in evidence. It is 
our hope that everyone who has been 









Birthday of a pioneer 





associated with the Seminary through the 
years will participate. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Jack 
Cooper, Director of the Center, this year’s 
program includes seminars on ministry to 
the sick, preaching, clergy-physician 
dialogue, church administration, social 
concerns and urban ministry, the Sermon 
on the Mount, evangelism, Jewish- 
Christian conversations, theology, personal 
development, worship and other subjects 
to a total of 66 such occasions. In addition 
there are opportunities for private study, 
guided reading, group retreats and other 
ways of continuing the quest for learning, 
refreshment and renewal. With so much 
being offered by the Center and other 
possibilities being considered as means for 
its service to the Church no wonder the 
present opportunity to help to assure its 
future ministry is being met with 
enthusiastic and generous response! 
PRA ee ee Ge 
Wyman, Evans, 
named trustees 


An investment manager and a 
Presbyterian minister have been named to 
the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Their 
appointments were approved during the 
recent General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., meeting 

in Baltimore. 

RALPH MARK WYMAN of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, is a Director 
and, since 1967, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of The Pantasote Company; since 
1965, Director and Vice Chairman of the 
Board of The H.O. Canfield Company. He 
is a partner of Eagle Management Company 
and The Trianon Company; President of 
Veritas, Inc. and Treasurer of Panwy 
Foundation. A Director of Galvarplast 
s.r.1. and President of Industria 
Ossidi Sinterizzati in Italy, he is 
also an officer of Europaeische 
Canfield GmbH, Munich, Germany. 

He is a Director and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of Affiliate Artists 
Inc. and Trustee and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the American 
Schools for Oriental Research. 

Mr. Wyman, a native of Usti, 
Czechoslovakia, came to America at 
the age of 15 and was naturalized five 
years later. He is a graduate of New York 
University. An active Presbyterian layman, 
he is an Elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Greenwich. 

HUGH BEAN EVANS, son of a 
Presbyterian minister, is a graduate of 
Princeton University and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Ordained by the 





Presbytery of Dayton, he served as 
co-pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia from 1941 to 1945, 
when he was called as pastor of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnati. In 1968 he became 

Executive Secretary of the United 
Presbyterian Department of Ministerial 
Relations in Columbus, Ohio. Five years 
later, after the reorganization of the 
General Assembly Agencies, Mr. Evans 
was made Executive Presbyter of Scioto 
Valley Presbytery, which includes central 
and southern Ohio. He has chaired 
ministerial relations committees at 
presbytery, synod and General Assembly 
levels and has been closely identified with 
theological education and the preparation 
of candidates for the pastoral ministry. He 
has traveled extensively in the Near East 
and Latin America and attended the 1975 
Clergy-Laity Seminar in Geneva in 
preparation for the Fifth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Nairobi. 


New members of the 
Alumni Association 
Executive Council 


The Alumni Association Executive Council 
is composed of twelve members whose 
names are presented by the Nominating 
Committee each year to be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
at the Alumni Banquet on Alumni Day. 
Three new members were elected on 
Tuesday, June 1, 1976, to serve for a 
three-year term. 





The Reverend Donna K. Hitner Gray, a 
member of the Class of 1973, serves with 
her husband, Carl, as co-pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Panther Valley, 
Pennsylvania. Together they minister to 
the churches in Jim Thorpe, Lansford and 
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Summit Hill. Donna graduated from 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, in 1970, then came to 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Upon 
graduation in 1973 she served for one year 
as assistant minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. Donna is Adult Advisor for 
Youth of Lehigh Presbytery and has 
conducted several workshops in the area 
of youth for the Synod of the Trinity. In 
the Panther Valley community she serves 
on the Head Start Policy Committee and 
the Citizens Advisory Committee for the 
Panther Valley School District. 


Seminary to seminary 





SAPHIR P. ATHYAL (58M, 65D) paid a 
most welcome visit to PTS early in the 
year, four days in which both he and his 
friends on campus did a lot of catching up. 

Since 1972 Dr. Athyal has been | 
president (“principal”) of Union Biblical 
Seminary at Yeotmal, India, and 
General Coordinator and Chairman of 
the Asian Theological Association. Since 
1971 he has served as Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Theological 
Education, National Christian Council of 
India. 

“After twelve years,” a note from him 
reads, “it is really great to be back on the | 
campus. During every moment here I | 
have had floods of happy and grateful 
memories of my student days at PTS. 

“It was a real joy to meet with groups of 
faculty members and international 
students, to discuss matters relating to the 
theological education in Asia and, 








The Reverend David B. Lowry, a particularly, the problems and 
member of the Class of 1954, is a 1951 challenges of developing indigenous and 
graduate of Princeton University. After contextual Christian theology there. 
graduation from the Seminary David “We, the students of Asia and Africa at 
engaged in Clinical Pastoral Education in PTS in the early 60s, planted an Asian 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, tree [the Empress Tree. ed.] by the side of 
D.C., and at the Men’s Reformatory in Brown Hall as a token of our deep 
Lorton, Virginia, following which he appreciation of, and gratitude to, the 
hy became Probation Officer in the County Seminary. It is a real pleasure to see how 
: an x) Juvenile Court, Fairfax, Virginia. In 1956 the tree has grown tall on the campus. 
pa he moved to Michigan and was co-pastor “That tree symbolizes the permanent 
: 3. of the Ecorse Presbyterian Church, later ties which exist between us, the alumni in 
x Se ie «| apa organizing pastor of the Covenant Asia and Africa, and the Seminary. We 
Reena ae isi Presbyterian Church in East Detroit, and still have many firm, living roots here at 
of ae e | then Assistant to the Executive and Stated Princeton. 
Clerk and Treasurer of the Presbytery of 
The Reverend George E. Chorba Detroit until 1967. He became 
received his B.A. from Washington and Ministries Consultant in the Synod of 
Jefferson College in 1960, received his Ohio from 1967-72 when he joined the 
B.D. degree from Princeton Theological General Assembly Mission Council as 
Seminary in 1963, completed the Th.M. Associate for Evaluating, with offices at 
degree in 1966 and is a candidate for the The Interchurch Center, in New York City. 
Ph.D. degree at New York University. He Dave has actively been involved in 
was for five years associate pastor of the community affairs in each of the places 
First Presbyterian Church of Metuchen, where he has lived, has participated in 
New Jersey, and in 1968 became pastor public education boards and councils and 
of the First Presbyterian Church of New served both synod and presbytery 
Vernon. Since 1969 he has been a judicatories in a variety of types of 
supervising pastor in the Princeton leadership. 
Seminary Teaching Church Program. He The Alumni Association Executive 
has been President of the Morristown Council is happy to welcome these new 
Area Clergy Council, a member of the members onto the Council along with 
Church Research and Development Hugh Bean Evans, 41B, who becomes a 
Commission of the New Jersey Council of member of the Executive Council by 
Churches, and Chairman of the Candidates virtue of his election as Alumni Trustee 
Committee for Newton Presbytery. in the Class of 1976-1979. 











Avery collection to Speer 


The collected papers of David Avery 
(1746-1818), Revolutionary War 
Chaplain, were received by the Robert E. 
Speer Library in early June, the gift of 
Avery’s great-great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Martin B. O’Connor of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 

The New England Congregational 
pastor graduated from Yale in 1769. Both 
before and after graduation he was a 
missionary to the Oneida Indians. In 1773 
he was installed as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Gageborough, 
Massachusetts, leaving his pulpit at news 
of the Battle of Lexington to become a 
chaplain. His failing health caused his 
resignation in 1780, and he returned to the 
pastoral ministry, where his career was 
marked by a series of controversies with 
his congregations in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Vermont. 

But he was present “at the taking of 
Burgoyne, at the capture of the Hessians 
at Trenton and in the Battle of 
Princeton.” His diaries, which begin 
January |, 1767, and continue to 
January 19, 1818, have special interest in 
this Bicentennial year, as do his recorded 
reflections and much of his 
correspondence. 

The collection includes 350 letters, 343 
sermons, and numerous manuscript 
essays, addresses, poems, and records. 
Mrs. O’Connor’s pastor, DR. ROBERT W. 
SCOTT (38B) of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, learned 
of this collection through a mutual friend, 
and in turn, these unique documents were 
brought to the attention of DR. JOHN M. 
MULDER (70B), the PTS Assistant 
Professor of American Church History, 

_ who was instrumental in the transfer of 
these manuscripts to Speer. 

Some of Avery’s diaries, from which 
_ portions have already been published, are 
not included in the collection and were 
thought to be lost. They have been 
located, however, in the Connecticut 
Historical Society, together with an 
additional forty manuscript sermons. A 
microfilm copy of this material has been 
added to Speer Library, together with 
the early microfilmed records of 
_ Dartmouth College, containing 
_ correspondence between David Avery and 
Eleazar Wheelock, the founder of 
_ Dartmouth College and Avery’s mentor. 
Dr. Mulder has received grants from the 
_ Association of Theological Schools and 
the American Philosophical Association 
_ for a study of the collection, to begin this 
fall. Meanwhile, a complete inventory 
_and name index has been prepared to 
_ facilitate scholarly access; this may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Charles 


Willard, Librarian. _ 





Mrs. O’Connor with Dr. Willard 





September 24, 1874 


Dear Friend: — 

I reached this place on the evening of 
the 3rd Inst. after a very rapid ride of more 
than a thousand miles — across Tenn. & 
Ky. (not far from the old home, perhaps of 
our accomplished friends of Sardis Fem 
College.) up the Ohio River through 
the beautiful states of Ohio & Penna. 
across the rugged and romantic 
Alleghanies. [sic] The important cities 
in this route are Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Altoona, Pittsburgh & Phila. Princeton 
is forty miles from Phila. & fifty from 
N.Y. It is a beautiful little city of about 
5000 inhabitants though it is called a 
rural village, which I suppose is very 
appropriate when comparing it with the 
neighboring cities N.Y. & Phila. The 
whole state is so thickly settled that you 
can’t tell when you are outside of a town. 
I have taken some long walks but I have 
never been out of sight of houses — it is 
village all the way. It is so all along the 
Penn. R. R. You think it is the suburbs of 
some great city. 

As to Princeton, I like the appearances 
very much. The Seminary is beautifully 
located and the buildings are magnificent. 
Everything is done on a magnificent scale. 
There are now more than a hundred 
students here and arrivals every few days. 
They are here from all sections — from 
Maine to California, from Canada to 
Miss., Nova Scotia, Ireland, Scotland, 
China & other places. But there is one 
deficiency here — dearth of woman’s 
smiles. Society is scarce compared with 


the number of students. There are about 
500 students in The Literary College and 
there are not more than 50 young ladies 
to entertain them. But for myself I do not 
wish to visit this year, as I will be 
occupied with books, but a student needs 
ladies’ society when at school — 
especially if he stays as long as three years. 
I do not expect to call on any of these. Jim 
is delighted with everything except the 
absence of ladies which seems to go hard 
with him. We had about ten days of 
cloudy weather in which I did not see the 
sun fifteen minutes all combined. This is 
the rainiest place on the Atlantic Coast 
though we have had several days of 
Sunshine. 

The literary college here is on a grand 
plan — the school of Aaron Burr’s 
education. I have been over several times. 
I went over, night before last to the “Cane 
Contest.” The Fresh. are not allowed to 
carry canes until they prove their 
manhood. They meet the Sophomores in 
solid phalanx on the middle of the campus, 
each fresh. carrying a cane. Each Soph. 
seizes one & if he can wrest the cane from 
him the Fresh. is not licensed to walk with 
the cane. But if the Soph. fails Fresh. can 
wear the agony. It is very rough & 
barbarous. It is a big business though to 
see 250 of them scuffling for the victory 
on the grass and I think they enjoy it. 
Write me the news of Sardis & things in 
general. 


Yours Most Truly 
S. C. Caldwell [1876B] 





Faculty promotions 
announced 


Four members of the faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary have 
been promoted, effective June 30. 

Dr. James N. Lapsley has become 
Professor of Pastoral Theology; Dr. 
Geddes W. Hanson, Associate Professor of 
Practical Theology; Dr. Thomas W. 
Mann, Assistant Professor of Old 
Testament; and Dr. Robert O. Stuart, 
Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics. 





James N. Lapsley was named an 
Instructor in Pastoral Theology at 
Princeton Seminary in 1961, after a year’s 
residence at The Menninger Foundation 
in Topeka, where he was a Danforth 
Fellow in the Department of Religion and 
Psychiatry. In 1963 he became an 
Assistant Professor and in 1967, Associate 
Professor. A graduate of Southwestern at 
Memphis, he earned a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree cum laude at Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia. He was 
awarded a Rockefeller Brothers Doctoral 
Fellowship at the University of Chicago, 
from which he received a Ph.D. in 1961. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

A minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., Dr. Lapsley was for two years 
assistant pastor of the Gentilly 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans. He 
has been a member of the editorial 
committee of the Journal of Pastoral Care 
and was for three years Pastoral 
Consultant of Pastoral Psychology. He is 
the author of “Salvation and Health” and 
of articles published in several professional 
journals, as well as the editor of “The 
Concept of Willing.” 


Geddes W. Hanson, a native of The 
Bronx, New York City, was educated at 
Stuyvesant High School, Howard 
University, Harvard Divinity School and 
Princeton Seminary. After service in two 
churches in The Bronx, he became 
Minister of the Reeve Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, in 
1960. During the next four years he served 
terms as Vice-Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, Vice- 
Moderator of the Pennsylvania Synod 
Commission on Religion and Race, and 
Chairman of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia’s Committee on Recruitment 
for Church Vocations. He received the 
P.T.A. award for establishing the 
enriched tutorial program in Philadelphia. 





He became Minister of the Witherspoon 
Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1964. In Indiana he was made 
Treasurer of the Board of Directors of the 
Indianapolis Pre-School Centers, Inc., a 
War on Poverty project. In 1966 he came to 
New Jersey as a Teaching Fellow and 
doctoral candidate at Princeton Seminary. 
He was appointed an Instructor in 
Practical Theology and Assistant Director 
of Professional Studies in 1969 and was 
made Assistant Professor and Associate 
Director in 1971. He is a Visiting Lecturer 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Bexley Hall and Crozer Divinity School, 
as well as a member of the Commission on 
Faith and Order, the National Council of 
Churches, and the Roman Catholic- 
Presbyterian and Reformed Consultation 
on the Nature of the Unity We Seek. 





Robert O. Stuart is a graduate of Trinity 
College (Hartford). He received a 
divinity degree, magna cum laude, from 
Yale Divinity School and holds a doctoral 
degree in Christian ethics from Yale 
University. Ordained an elder in the 
New York Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, he was pastor of the 
Canaan, Connecticut, United Methodist 
Church. During his doctoral studies he was 
a Teaching Fellow in Ethics and Religious 
Studies at Yale. He has served also as a 
research sociologist in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, a director of 
a CEVAL environmental studies project, 
executive director of the Hartford Tutorial 
Project, president of New England 
Woodcrafting and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Children’s 
Corner, a project of the Litchfield County 
(Connecticut) Association for Retarded 
Children. 





Thomas Wingate Mann, a native of 
Durham, North Carolina, is a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina and Yale 
Divinity School. Receiving his Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University, he joined the 
Princeton Seminary faculty in 1975. Dr. 
Mann and his wife, the former Constance 
Day Weigle, are members of Christ 
Congregation (United Church of Christ 
and American Baptist Convention). 





Pioneer missionary 
honored 


On June 13 Jean-Baptiste Essonghe, the 


U.N. ambassador from the Republic of 
Gabon, received from the pastor of the 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 

Presbyterian Church, the collected papers 
of ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU (1859 B). 
The materials will be held in the National 
Archives of the Republic of Gabon, making 
available to the citizens of that country 
Nassau’s contribution to its history and 
development during the 45 years in which 
he lived and worked among its people. 
The project was directed by DR. D. 
CAMPBELL WYCKOFF, who was 
assisted by DR. CHARLES WILLARD 
and the Presbyterian Historical Society. 
Their three-year task resulted in nearly 
50 bound volumes and a great mass of 
microfilmed materials. Following are the 
excerpted remarks of Dr. Wyckoff at the 
presentation ceremonies, which also 
marked the 275th anniversary of the 
Church: 

It was in this room that, as a college 
student [Dr. Nassau] confessed his faith 
in Jesus Christ and first came to the Lord’s 
Table. He often preached from this pulpit. 
One of his sisters was the wife of DR. 
ABRAHAM GOSMAN (1847B), pastor of 
this church from 1850 to 1895. 

Robert Hamill Nassau was the sixth son 
of the REVEREND DR. CHARLES 
WILLIAM NASSAU (1825B) and Hannah 
Hamill Nassau. At fourteen, he entered 
Lafayette College where his father was 
then President. The next year, when his 
father became Principal of the 
Lawrenceville Female Seminary (in what 
is now the Old Davis House), he studied 
at the Lawrenceville School and was 
valedictorian of the Class of 1851. His 
A.B. was from the College of New Jersey 
at Princeton in 1854. After two years of 
teaching at the Lawrenceville School, he 
entered Princeton Theological Seminary. 

During his Seminary summers he 
worked as an itinerant missionary, along 
the Pennsylvania Canal and then in 
Missouri and Kansas. He always took his 
guitar with him to use in his work and to 
play for his own enjoyment, even though 
most of his fellow seminarians considered 
it a frivolous instrument. (Years later, 
when it fell apart in Africa, he lamented it 
in his Diary.) 

As a student at the Seminary, he felt 
called to the mission field, to Africa in 
particular, and took a medical degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania, not so 
much to practice medicine as to keep 
himself alive. 

As a medically trained minister- 
educator, he left for Africa in 1861. His 
first station was on Corisco Island, just 
off the coast of West Africa. There he 
renewed acquaintance with and married 





another missionary, Mary Cloyd Latta. 
When it seemed feasible to work on the 
mainland, they moved to Benita. Mrs. 
Nassau and one of their three sons died in 
Africa and are buried in Benita. Dr. 
Nassau’s first full-size book was “Crowned 
in Palm-land,” a biography of his first 
wife. During this period he began his 
study and publishing in the field of 
linguistics. 

His most colorful and famous period of 
service followed as he opened mission 
work in the interior along the Ogowe 
River, starting at Kangwe (Lambarene), 
the mission which later became Albert 
Schweitzer’s. Later, he pushed farther 
up-river to Talaguga, almost on the 
Equator. Mary Brunette Foster Nassau, 


whom he had married on his 1880-1881 
furlough, died at Talaguga at the birth of 
their daughter, Mary, in 1884. Twenty- 
five years later Dr. Nassau wrote her 
story, “The Path She Trod,” primarily in 
order that his daughter might know her 
mother. 

He later returned to the coast, first at 
Libreville, serving the Baraka Church, 
and then at Batanga. It was during these 
years he was given permission and time 
to write as an anthropologist and folk- 
lorist, works which established his 
reputation as a scientist and are still in 
print. 

He continued his vigorous writing 
schedule after returning to the United 
States in 1906. His autobiographical 
works, “My Ogowe” and the huge 
manuscript “Autobiography,” seem to be 
drawn from his voluminous diary. He died 
in Ambler, Pennsylvania, in 1921. 

Isabella Ann Nassau, an older sister, 
left Lawrenceville for Africa seven years 
after him, and for 38 years was a 
missionary there. She did school work, and 
it is noteworthy that she had charge of 
theological education for the ministers-in- 
training of the presbytery. She and her 
brother seldom served together, except 
when she came to him at Talaguga to help 
rear his daughter. She died in Africa and 
is buried in the mission cemetery in 
Batanga. 

How do you assess the man and his 
work? Jonathan Mandeng, in his 
dissertation on Dr. Nassau, sees his 
philosophy of mission as decades before 
its time. Mandeng feels it significant that 
Dr. Nassau so completely identified 
himself with Africa and its people. He saw 








ies 


Dr. Wyckoff (left center) with Ambassador 








Jean-Baptiste Essonghe (right center) at 


display of Nassau’s writings and related materials in the Lawrenceville church 


no sense in paternalistic mission policy, 
and fought to place authority and 
responsibility in African hands. “Right 
attitude toward life consists in right 
attitude toward nature . . . toward culture 
... toward people.” Mandeng suggests 
that by “right attitude” Nassau meant 
“person-acceptance,” and that “person- 
acceptance” began with himself. Then 
“the complete lack of contempt, on the 
one hand, and the appreciation, on the 
other hand, which Nassau displayed 
toward African culture, beliefs, religious 
forms, language, etc., was not the result of 
a philosophical approach arrived at 
during abstract study or scientific 
laboratory research. It was not a proof- 
text backed, biblical, take-it-or-leave-it 
theological position. He had encountered 
fetichism in people; his love, concern and 
respect for persons caused him to seek 
what he could appreciate.” 

Raymond W. Teeuwissen seems 
dedicated to seeing that Dr. Nassau be 
given the recognition he deserves. On 
visiting Lambarene, Teeuwissen told 
Dr. Schweitzer candidly that he had 
come, not because of him, but on account 
of Dr. Nassau. Schweitzer replied that he 
considered himself Dr. Nassau’s successor. 

Dr. Fred B. Rogers, whose brief sketch 
was the first account of Nassau’s life 
printed in recent times, saw him as 
“Apostle to Africa” and as a pioneer in 
preventive medicine. 

That his books “Fetichism in West 
Africa,” “In an Elephant Corral” and 
“Where Animals Talk” are still in print 
shows the permanent value of his work in 
anthropology and folk-lore. 

“Inflexible spirit” and “determined 
thoroughness” are attributed to Nassau by 
those who write about him. These and his 
intelligence, courage and love were his 
strengths. 


& ROBERT DAMIIL NASSAU 
COLLECTION 
. 
PRESENTED TO 
The NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
F The REPUBLIC OF GABON 


3 JUNE, 1970 





IN MEMORY OF 


SABELLA ANN NASSAU 
BY 

\ ThE PRESBYTERIAN ChuRCH 
OF 


LAWRENCEVILLE, New jersey 
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Well met at Nairobi 


Probably the largest number of Princeton 
Theological Seminary graduates ever to 
meet outside the United States in an 
ecumenical event — 44 — attended the 
1975 Fifth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Nairobi last November. In 
all, 5S Seminary family members were 
there. 

Most of them got together at a reception 
in the Hotel 680 with Dr. William 
Keesecker (75G), then Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church; Dr. William 
Thompson (65H), Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly and a member of the 
Seminary Board of Trustees, who attended 
with his wife, Mary; and Dr. Juergen 
Moltmann, who was introduced as a 
Seminary “freshman” because he will be 
a Visiting Professor during the 1976-77 
academic year. Dr. Edler Hawkins, former 
Moderator and Professor of Practical 
Theology at Princeton Seminary, 
addressed the group. The fourteen who 
could not be present were greeted for the 
Seminary during the course of the 
Assembly by our beloved Dean Emeritus, 
E. G. Homrighausen. 

“Homey” noted in his report that 
Seminary graduates at Nairobi numbered 
among themselves several Moderators or 
Stated Clerks: Dr. Calvin W. Cook (53D) 
of the Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa, Dr. John G. Gatu (71M) of the 
East African Presbyterian Church and 
Dr. James E. Andrews (61d) of the U.S. 
Presbyterian Church. John Gatu had 
much to do with preparation for the 
Assembly and for the efficient and 
gracious way in which it proceeded. Dr. 
John H. Kromminga (43b, 48D), President 
of Calvin Theological Seminary in 
Djarkata, was there together with four 
alumni now Bishops in three of the oldest 
Christian Churches: Bishop Gregorias 
(Paul Verghese) (54B) of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church in India, Bishop Samuel 
(El Souriany) (SSE) and Archbishop 
Pimen (Father Antonious) (76M) of the 
Coptic Church in Egypt, and Bishop 
Paulos (Father Johannes) (70M) of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church. 

_ Others attending included Dr. Michael 

_P. Testa (37B) who for years has served 

the United Presbyterian Church as 

_ liaison with the World Council of 

_ Churches; Dr. Janos D. Pasztor (65M) 

_ who is completing his term as professor of 

theology at the Theological College in 

Limuru, Kenya, and who will return to 

Hungary; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake (32B), 

former Stated Clerk of the General 

Assembly, and former General Secretary 

| of the World Council of Churches, who is 
now Director of World Hunger; Dr. 


Warren A. Quanbeck (42b, 48D), 
professor at Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul; Dr. Jorge Lara-Braud 
(61d), an executive secretary in the 
National Council of Churches, New 
York; the Reverend Frederick H. 
Bronkema, Jr. (59B, 65M) and his wife, 
Marguerite Cobble, in Rome, engaging in 
ecumenical studies on the missionary 
enterprise; and Margaret Goff, wife of 
James E. Goff (42b), pursuing research 
with her husband on Christianity and 
society in Bogota, Colombia. 

Two alumni came from Cuba: Raul 
Fernandez-Ceballas (55U) and Francisco 
Pedro Norniella (51b), President of 
Matanzas Seminary. There were others 
from other parts of the world: Dr. Kosuke 
Koyama (55M, 59D), a visiting lecturer in 
theology in New Zealand, and Dr. 
Abd-El-Masih Istafanous (63D), 
secretary of the Bible Society in Egypt. 
Two other alumni — Gerson A. Meyer 
(58U) and Feliciano V. Carino (65D) — 
are on the World Council staff in Geneva. 
The Reverend Stephen Cauri (64U), 
pastor of the large Presbyterian Church 
in Mombasa, attended along with two 
other alumni from Kenya, Bernard 
Muindi (63U) and Charles Wamatu (65U). 

Others were present from Wales, 








Bishop Gregorias (Paul Verghese, 54B) 


Germany, the Netherlands, Canada, 
North Ireland, Brazil, Korea and South 
Africa. 

Princeton Seminary graduates 
represented 31 denominations and many 
of them took prominent parts in Assembly 
debates and procedures. 


gil 


(L. to R.) President of Kenya, Jomo Kenyatta; a leading Kenyan Presbyterian layman; 
Dr. William P. Thompson, Moderator of the General Assembly, U.P.U.S.A. (65 H) 
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A letter received by Secretary of the 
Seminary Dr. Arthur M. Byers, Jr., dated 
July 1, 1976: “Recently Dr. and Mrs. Tom’ 
Kirkman visited Korea for nearly a month 
and provided an occasion to get a couple 
of interesting pictures.” 






a, 





Three of the first women to study at PTS. L. to R.: Mrs. Marion Stout Wilson(47 E), 
A. Marie Melrose (47 E), Mrs. Ruth M. Kolthoff Kirkman (47 B). 


«/ 7. > 


The whole reunion-in-Korea group: Stanton R. (49 B) and Marion S. Wilson, 
Ruth E. and Thomas W. (46 B) Kirkman, Jr., A. Marie Melrose, Samuel H. (42 B) 
and Eileen Flower (55 E) Moffett. 


AD 





P.A.C.E. 


Away he run 


What is a Princeton Seminary Ph.D. doing 
in dungarees at 11:00 A.M. Sunday in his 
Church Chancel? Simple! In the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 

New York, he is acting and singing the 
part of the father in an original modern 
musical version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son entitled, “Away He Run.” 
The accompaniment has not come from the 
organ, as usual at worship. Rather, the 
music is provided by an enthusiastic 
group of teenagers playing electric guitars 
and tympani. At the piano, obviously 
enjoying the production, is Professor 
Milford Fargo, of the Eastman School of 
Music, a Presbyterian elder and the 
composer. The author of the text, 
Presbyterian minister Dane Gordon, is 
Professor of Philosophy at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 

The experience is not a new one for the 
Third Church congregation. Every year 
or two since 1968 some musical production 
has been presented by the youth of the 
Church under the leadership of Helen 
Moot, who directs a Junior Choir 
(grades 4-7) of 90 children and two Bell 
Choirs of 35 eighth- and ninth-graders. 
An additional chorus of high school young 
people is formed for these special 
productions, so that approximately 200 
youth are involved. 

Several works have been the product of 
the Gordon-Fargo team. The one which 
brought me onto the stage, however, was 
the Church’s own version of a Weber and 
Rice musical, “Joseph and the 
Technicolor Dreamcoat.” The Church 
had received permission to do this earlier 
work by the writers of “Jesus Christ, 
Superstar.” Because the play lacks 
theological content from the church’s 
point of view, Mrs. Moot asked me to write 
some additions. I produced a new part for 
the patriarch Jacob to fill out the “holy 
history” of the play — and wound up 
playing the part! 

For young people who find little to 
attract them in traditional approaches to 
religion these musicals have provided 
unforgettable learning experiences and a 
sense that the Church can be an exciting 
fellowship of caring Christians. Mrs. Moot 
has served as Director of the Youth Choirs 
for 22 years. She has built a reputation 
_ for quality work as the choirs have been The prodigal getting “taken” by con men. 
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part of the worship throughout the school 
year. Rehearsals are held each Saturday 
morning and again on Sunday. Such a 
demanding schedule is testimony to the 
desire which young people have felt to be 
involved in choir. Most important to us: 
No child in grades 4 through 7 is ever 
turned down for the Junior Choir because 
of lack of vocal ability. There are always 
a few “non-singers” who get great 
pleasure from their participation. 
Discussions about the meaning of what is 
being sung are the soul of the music 
program. The sense of belonging and being 
needed are the heart of it. 

These productions unite the 
congregation in a truly memorable 
experience. All ages respond to truth in 
song and to the message and the melody 
of lines like the Prodigal’s: 

“I’m going to enjoy it now, 

I’m going to buy whatever meets my eye. 

I’m going to find enjoyment of every kind, 

I’m going to be at the top of the social tree. 

Just watch the splash Ill make with all 
that cash.” 


None of my sermons ever struck a deeper 
response than when I sang, as the 
Prodigal’s father: 


“We all are faulty in the way we live 
But no one can improve who can’t forgive.” 


At my request, Gordon and Fargo are at 
work on a Version of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which Mrs. Moot plans to 
produce in May 1977 as a climax to the 
150th Anniversary celebration of Third 
Church. If the response to former 
musicals is any indication, there will be 
more than 900 in the morning congregation 
and almost that many again in the evening. 


Conrad Harry Massa (54B, 60D) 


Pastor, Third Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 
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The author (left), as the father of the 
prodigal — in rehearsal. 





ae os phi of 


Director Helen Moot, in rehearsal. 
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The development and implementation of a 


one-to-one elder/tutor 


communicant class model * 


Would you enjoy a Communicant Class 
Model in which the academic standards of 
the church are improved, grace is not 
violated and pressures on the students are 
reduced? 

As you know, God’s grace and humanly 
required standards can conflict in a 
communicant class program. One can join 
the Body of Christ and be saved by a 
confession of faith, but often the local 
church has imposed significant standards 
(barriers) so that joining is a matter of 
works (achievement). 

Our goal led us to the development of a 
One-to-One Elder/Tutor Communicant 
Class Model. Ninth-grade students are 
invited to an orientation program, 
essentially as follows: 

1. Elder/tutors are carefully assigned to 
each student on the basis of personal 
needs. When the father is missing, we 
attempt to find a strong adult male elder/ 
tutor. When alcohol is a problem, we select 
an elder who is an alcoholic or has had 
experience in dealing with the problem. If 
the student has particular emotional 
problems, we attempt to find individuals 
who are sensitive and therapeutic. It is 
made clear that the student determines 
the relationship and if the elder selected 
is not suitable, a word to a pastor will 
change the arrangement. 


2. The elder/tutor and the student 
share a curriculum and make a meticulous 
study of one Gospel chosen by the elder. 
The team proceeds at a pace selected by 
the student. A minimum number of 
meetings and printed progress reports to 
the pastors are required. 


3. All students attend six meetings with 
the pastors for lecture/ discussion, of the 
basic doctrines of the church. Classes are 
mandatory and absences are made up by 
outside work. 


4. When the student and the elder feel 
prepared to meet Session’s Examining 
Committee, they come as a team; 
questions are directed to both. The major 
function of this examination is to discover 
the student’s ability to express his or her 
faith in a way that makes it easily shared 
with non-believers. 


5. The Session’s Examining Committee 
_ makes a motion regarding the student’s 

_ reception into membership and evaluates 
the elder’s efficiency. 


6. These students attend adult new- 
member meetings and join throughout the 
year as they complete their work. There is 
' no mass reception of communicants 
_ prepared for an event; our children join as 
individuals. 


7. The elders are then evaluated for 
future teaching, as inter-active, directive, 
non-directive, or not successful. Inter- 
active elders are placed at the top of the 
next teaching list. 


8. Each year new elders are recruited 
by the Nominating Committee of the 
congregation, with the awareness that a 
part of their constitutional requirement is 
to teach. These elders are then trained in 
the curriculum, given insights into the 
particular Gospel they have selected and 
informed about the resources available in 
our Christian Education program. 


Some of the benefits of this program: 

A. We have successfully reduced the 
pressure on our students to conform to 
their peer group in joining this church. A 
personal commitment to Jesus Christ as 
one’s Lord and Savior is affirmed as an 
individual response, not just the collective 
passing of an academic course called 
Communicant Class. 


B. We have affirmed grace as the 
operating force of this church by placing 
the highest priority on an individual being 
able to express his or her acceptance of 
God’s grace by faith in Jesus Christ as 
Lord. 


C. We have raised the academic 
standards of this church by equipping our 
students to deal with the pagans. The past 
amassing of facts, which often could not 
be put together in a defense of the faith, 
has given way to an ability to communicate 
personal convictions in personal terms 
about a personal Lord. 


D. We have trained elders how to teach 
and, even more important, how to witness, 
as they shared their personal faith with 
the students. This practice has given them 
added courage to speak to adults about 
Jesus. 


E. We have affirmed the honor of being 
a layperson and have reduced the 
concept that only professionals know the 
faith and are fit to teach it. This is an 
affirmation of the Priesthood of Believers 
and makes children aware they are the 
Church. 


F. This has created unique relationships 
in which young people need a non-relative 
adult friend. Elder/tutors have been 
called into family crises, school 
problems and other needs, creating bonds 
of love and affection. 


The benefits of this model over the 
classroom structure are significant. The 
bridging of generation gaps and other 
estrangements in the church is proper. We 
no longer produce people who are given 
the right answers but try to develop 
individuals who by witness and experience 
are able to tell others who Jesus Christ is 
for them. 


Gerald S. Mills (56B, 75P) 

Former Pastor, The Presbyterian Church 
at New Providence 

New Providence, New Jersey 


[Since writing this article for the Alumni 
News, Dr. Mills has become pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Red Bank, 
New Jersey. ] 


*This is the title of Dr. Mills’ thesis for his 
Doctor of Ministry degree. 


A fully endowed scholarship has been given to the Seminary by the congregation 
of Central Brick Presbyterian Church in East Orange, New Jersey. The endowment 
fund bears the name of the church and memorializes the names of Charles M. Cooke, 
a benefactor of the congregation, and of Ernest C. Enslin, pastor of the church at 
the time of his death in January of this year. A 1942 graduate, Ernie was strongly 
committed to the support of the work of the Seminary and was leading his people to 


an increasing participation in scholarship aid here. This generous gift is a most 
appropriate remembrance of a beloved pastor and devoted graduate of the 
Seminary. It comes at a time when the resources for scholarship aid here are severely 
strained by the increasing needs of students under the inflationary pressures of the 
day. We are very grateful to the officers and members of Central Brick Presbyterian 
Church for helping the Seminary in honoring these men. 
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‘‘On Christmas Day 
in the morning’’ 


WHAT DOES YOUR FAMILY DOIN 


THE CHRISTMAS-MORNING 
DOLDRUMS? — between the chaotic 
opening of presents and the turkey? 

Our family, our church family, 
gathers for a joyful celebration of Jesus’ 
birth. Amid the family reunions, holiday 
feasts and surprises from various Santa 
Clauses we set aside thirty minutes to keep 
Christmas in perspective, remembering 
God’s special gift to us. 

The simple service is designed for the 
entire family — infant in arms to great- 
grandma. Too easily the true meaning of 
Christmas can be obscured for children 
by the commercialism which now 
surrounds the day. Adults, too, may 
neglect its spiritual significance among 
the more mundane preparations and 
activities the season incurs. Our worship, 
therefore, is designed to rekindle within 
our hearts the remembrance of God’s 
love made flesh among us. 

“Come as you are from around your 
tree (everything but pajamas acceptable),” 
our bulletin reads. “Children: Bring 
your favorite gift! We promise an informal 
half-hour service of joy and gladness to 
honor Christ’s birth.” 

A hearty Merry Christmas by pastor and 
congregation is the call to worship, 
followed by “Joy to the World” and a 
prayer of thanksgiving. The Christmas 
Scripture passages are alternated with 
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stanzas from carols. 

At one point during the service I invite 
the children to choose their favorite 
carols, reminding them to select those 
associated with Jesus’ birthday (avoiding 
“Frosty the Snowman” and his friends!); 
then we sing just the first stanzas of 
several, ending with “Jesus Loves Me” 
and “Happy Birthday” to Jesus. 

Later I asked the youngsters to tell me 
about the Wise Men, to introduce the 
origin of Christmas giving. Then each 
holds up the new Teddy Bear or doll, 
watch or flashlight, to be admired by 
everyone. 

The service ends with congregational 
prayer, a jubilant singing of “God Rest 
You Merry” and the benediction. At this 
time I ask each member of the 
congregation to greet the person next him 
or her with a hug and a wish for a loving, 
lovely day. 


We have a young congregation, with 
lots of children, and we enjoy the wiggles, 
squirming and talking-at-the-wrong-time! 
To be included in this way means a lot to 
our youngsters, and really helps them 
remember Christmas as Christ’s 
birthday. I especially enjoy this service, 
particularly its happy informality. It takes 
a minimum of time (no sermon!) and gives 
our congregation a warm family feeling, 
as we lovingly share the Good News. 


Richard J. Moore (70B) 
Pastor, The United Presbyterian Church 
Cedar Grove, New Jersey 


——— 


ORT eS 
Joggers and trotters 


It’s awfully easy to respond to a missions 
appeal by reaching for one’s trusty 
checkbook and ballpoint. That is, it’s easy 
unless one is “broke” — or has a concern. 
Such a concern grew within the whole 
Christian community at Littlefield several 
years ago. People expressed a real need 
for a visual response to the mission of the 


. church within its immediate neighborhood, 


a total involvement of members and their 
friends throughout the town. 

Hence the Mission Walk Sunday each 
spring. When we began, one of our 
members, a police officer, marked off a 
ten-mile course in the vicinity of the 
church. Others volunteered to be walkers, 
hosts, contributors, check-point judges. 
Each walker solicited pledges of money- 
per-mile from business associates, 
neighbors and relatives. Newspaper 
advertising alerted spectators and 
potential participants. 

All involved were dedicated to the 
enterprise during the morning worship 
service. Then we set out. Each walker 
wore an identification plastic shoe sole. 
As safeguards, a GMC Motor Home served 
as a mobile rest stop on the route, while 
other drivers cruised the course to assist 
the weary. Homes of members served as 
check-points, rest stops and 
refreshment stands, while other 
members undertook a mass child-care 
program in the back yard of a house near 
the church. We had joggers and trotters, 
walkers and strollers, from six to seventy 
years old (but bicyclists and skaters were 
outlawed). 

The day was beautiful; the walk, 
exhilarating — and the proceeds exceeded 
our $2500 goal. Half of our receipts, 
$1300, went to a Presbytery of Detroit 
summer program at Covenant Church; 
the other half, to the hunger program of 
the Metropolitan Detroit Council of 
Churches. 

These tangible results were, of course, 
gratifying to us all, but the greatest 
reward was knowing we had indeed made 
our mission visible. 


Harry L. Geissinger (44B) 

Pastor, Littlefield Boulevard United 
Presbyterian Church 

Dearborn, Michigan 

















Water 


Summer in New Jersey might be called 
hazy, because of the muggy weather, or 
crazy, because in New Jersey you never 
know what fiscal crisis will pop up next; 
but to term it lazy at the Alexandria First 
Presbyterian Church of Mount Pleasant 

) would definitely be a mistake. 

Usually when summertime 
temperatures begin to soar mission interest 
plummets, and mission giving slows down 
to a trickle. Not this year. 

This year to counteract such lethargy 
our church family all pitched in to provide 
a water-pumping windmill for the 
drought-ridden African Sudan. To provide 
impetus Ruling Elder Lester Nichols, a 
semi-retired carpenter, put together a 
scale model of a windmill of sawed off two 
by fours and an old piece of wall pipe. The 
wheel spins with the assistance of a 
bearing from a discarded rollerskate. 

The total goal of the venture was $800. 
Each Sunday, as contributions grew by 
$50 intervals, another blade of the six- 
foot model was painted fiery red. 
Enthusiasm escalated each week, as 
worshippers watched to see how many 
more vanes would be painted. 

Near the church stands a real mill built 
by a Danish immigrant and his wife as a 
remembrance of the “old country.” Some 
hundred Alexandrians, from four to 
seventy-four years old, joined in a 
Windmill Walk on the last day of the 
campaign, concluding with a picnic supper 
ind a tour of the mill. 









It may look like a garden ornament, but 
the windmill Lester Nichols of the 
Alexandria First Presbyterian Church of 
Mount Pleasant is standing next to is a 
fund-raising symbol. (Picture credit: 


Delaware Valley News, Frenchtown, 
N.J.) 





Work crews hoist themselves high above 
the parched desert to install a mill similar 
to the one the Alexandria Presbyterian 
Church placed in Sahalian Africa. 






Power 


Our overwhelming success — almost 
$1300 was collected — has intrigued other 
New Jersey churches. By now more than 
$8000 has been raised to send windmills 
overseas, and the project helped put 
New Jersey CROP over the 3/4 million 
mark. 

Toss a pebble into a glassy smooth body 
of water, and it creates ripples; this 
mission has similarly made waves. The 
positive effects in this church of 250 
members are still being felt. 

Our congregation feels that this kind of 
mission help is better than hand-outs of 
food and clothing: With a windmill and 
seeds, desert nomads may begin to help 
themselves. 

Perhaps your church has fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, visited nursing 
homes and jails. Try something inventive 
in mission. Give the windmill project a 
whirl and make water available for the 
thirsty. 


Jack R. Van Ens (72B, 76M) 

Former Pastor, Alexandria First 
Presbyterian Church 

Mt. Pleasant, New Jersey 


[Since writing this article, Mr. Van Ens 
has become pastor of The First 
Presbyterian Church in Pitman, New 
Jersey, assuming his new duties on 
August first.] 
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BELEN TREY PAE LE ENN 


A ministry in a mall 


It is a typical Saturday night at the 
Echelon Mall Ministry. Teenagers and 
young adults from the Mall are gathered in 
the Ministry storefront. Some are playing 
cards, others talking. Still another group 
centers around some young men playing 
guitars and singing. 

The phone rings. A young man answers 
it. “I just took some pills, and I’m going 
to go to sleep and die,” says a girl’s voice. 

Suddenly the Ministry is turned topsy- 
turvy. I summon the police and the 
phone company begins the lengthy process 
of tracing the call. An hour later the girl 
identifies herself. She dropped in at the 
Ministry one night recently. In another 
hour the police in her town arrive at her 
door. We listen to the reports coming in 
over the police radio. It seems the call was 
a fake. This eighteen year old is so 
desperate for someone to talk to that she 
makes up a suicide attempt. 

She is typical of the alienated youth who 
hang out at the Echelon Mall, the largest 
shopping Mall in New Jersey. There are 
also lonely senior citizens, shoppers and 
employees. Our Ministry says to all of 
them: “We care about you in the name of 
Christ.” 

My ministry at the Mall began in 
August 1973. The following November our 
store front center was dedicated. It 
contains a lounge, an office, a multi- 
purpose room, a piano, rest rooms and a 
kitchenette. On the wall outside are a 
massive super-graphic cross and rainbow, 
which blend into each other so that the 
religious symbolism is not blatantly 
obvious. 

If you come to the Ministry on the 
second or fourth Wednesday of each 
month, you will find the Lively and 
Vigorous Club for Senior Citizens meeting. 
Members will be chatting and enjoying 
each other’s company non-stop, probably 
also hard at work making favors for the 
residents of a local nursing home they 
have “adopted.” Every other week they 
spend a day with the patients at this home. 
They are the only callers many of these 
shut-ins have, and their visits are much 
appreciated. The volunteers find their 
service spiritually gratifying. One of our 
seniors once said to another: “It makes me 
feel so good to go to the home and help 
all those old people there.” 

If you come back Thursday morning 
you will find a New Testament Greek 
class in progress. For more than a year now 
I have been teaching this subject to 
interested lay people. The response has 
been good, although not everyone can get 
through the course. 

Remain for the rest of the day. In the 
afternoon, I'll probably be counseling one 
of the people who take advantage of our 
counseling service. 
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In the evening you will sit in on an 
unusual 2-1/2 hour Bible study. People of 
all kinds of religious backgrounds and 
persuasions attend this group. They range 
in age from teenagers to people in their 
50’s. They include fundamentalist 
Christians, Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
youth “into” Eastern religions, and 
agnostics. We have a fantastic ecumenical 
dialogue. The study is informal and all 
present are encouraged to participate. 

On Friday mornings a mixed group of 
senior citizens and housewives meet for 
another Bible study. The atmosphere is 
relaxed and informal. People in both 
groups are so anxious to share that they 
sometimes all talk at once. We have been 
studying the Book of Revelation for more 
than a year in this group. After an hour 
and a half of Bible study, we have an 
hour of sharing and prayer. 

On Sunday evening you might find in 
session one of the many human 
development workshops we offer. Young 
people have been anxious to take 
advantage of these opportunities for 
personal growth. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, a crowd 
of forty people of all ages gathered in the 
Ministry for an Agape Feast. We enjoyed 
a meal together, played some games and 
enjoyed each other. 





CLOWN DAY is a chance to have fun, to explore the theology of the clown, to become again 


On Easter Day, we hold a Sunrise 
Service in the Mall itself. We have 
presented festivals of religious performing 
and still art, have offered series of public 
programs on such topics as hunger and 
developing coping skills. 

The biggest reward of my ministry here 
has-been the pastoral relationship which 
has developed with my “parishioners” — 


- young people, senior citizens and 


housewives who come to the ministry 
regularly. This relationship has led me 
into people’s homes, hospitals, jails and 
courtrooms. It resulted in my baptizing a 
young convert in a fountain in the Mall. 

In a world which has become impersonal 
and frightening, caring has become a 
rare commodity, and caring is what the 
Echelon Mall Ministry does best. We 
reach out to the lost, the lonely and the 
unlovable. 

Perhaps the Ministry is best summed up 
by the young man who began to cry after 
our first Christmas Eve service at the 
Ministry. Through his tears he said: “I 
love you all so much. Youre the only 
people who have ever accepted me and 
loved me.” 


Wendy B. Boer (73B) 
Echelon Mall Ministry 
Voorhees, New Jersey 


be ese 


Picture credit: Marlyn Margulis. 
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as a little child and celebrate the presence of the Spirit. Discovering the clown in ourselves, 
we come as children to celebrate before God our own uniqueness. 





The author baptizes a 


convert in a Mall fountain. 
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1971 


B Scarborough, Clarence Virgil, Jr. 


M Cuong, Nguyen Huu 

M Howard, Priscilla Marzell 
M Sunderaraj, Francis 
Brown, Scott Nelson 
Cook, Burnley Bruce, Jr. 
Durham, Eddie Lee 
Kraai, John Evert 
Merrell, Richard Snow 
Sala, Ulisese Elisala 
Schott, Charles Robert 
Vaughn, Richard Ernest, Jr. 
Land, Joel Thomas 
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1966 


B Iverson, Roger Lynn 

M Buller, Peter Walter 

M Harstine, Willard Roy 
b Esther, James Richard 
b Hollander, Roger 

b Neikirk, Gary Grant 

b Smith, Roberta Eleanor 
m Ayarian, Ned Moses 


1961 


B Caine, Alan Louis 

B Larsen, Daniel Lee 

M Kelly, Sidney Legrande, Jr. 
M Massos, Ioannis Pantelis 
Kasai, Minoru 

Kaiser, George L. 

Miller, Edward Ralph 

Oh, Won Tae 

Pierce, Milo Charles 
Ferreira, Jaime Afonso 
Leps, Charles Edwin 
Shaw, Warren Ervin 

Van Cleff, Robin Emanuel 
Matejezvk, Waclaw 
Norgate, Raymond Henry 


1956 


M Badenhorst, Louwrens Hubert 
M Lawson, Arvest Neal 

M Mathew, Alummootel Joseph 
M Pioch, Ernest-Erwin Albert 
O’Rear, Floyd Barrett, II 
Scales, Luther Lee, Jr. 
Thornton, Thelma 

Pfeifer, Hans Martin Wilhelm 
Lamont, Alastair Ferguson 
Friesen, Isaac I. 
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1951 


B Thompson, John 
M Chao, Ming-Chang 
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{n local congregations members sometimes 
move and overlook giving their new 
address or some other circumstance causes 
a loss of communication with the home 
church. Such situations arise also with 
people who have attended Princeton 
Seminary. Here is the list of former 
students whom we cannot now locate. 
Can you help us find where they are or 
give us information, however dated, about 
them? 


If you wonder about those letters by the 
names of our alumni and haven’t cracked 
the code, here is what they represent: 


B (Basic) Th.B. Bachelor of 
Theology 

B (Basic) B.D. Bachelor of 
Divinity 

B (Basic) M.Div. Master of 
Divinity 

E (Education) M.R.E. Master of 
Religious Education 

E (Education) M.A. Master of Arts 

M Th.M. Master of 
Theology 

D (Doctoral) Th.D. Doctor of 
Theology 

D (Doctoral) Ph.D. Doctor of 
Philosophy 

P (Pastoral) D.Min. Doctor of 
Ministry 


G (Graduate courses Special 
taken but not 
toward degree) 

U (Undergraduate Special 
courses taken 
but not toward 
degree) 


Letters in lower case indicate the program 
undertaken but not completed here. 


M Withrow, Carlos Quentin 
Curtis, Hal LaRue 
Warner, James Franklin 
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Mcllwain, Jean Sharp 


1946 


M Kodaira, Naomichi 
b Paterson, William Logie 


G Reinard, Howard Marion 


1936 


M Biro, Alexander 
G Hollstein, Hans Alfred 


1931 


B Pellow, William Johnston 
B Terry, Duane Richard 

M Ishwardas, Bernard Chandra 
M Ohkawa, Tadashi 

M Saito, Henry Yoshiharu 
Bruce, John Wallace 

Day, Chapin Walker 
Johnston, Thomas Richard 
Schaeffer, Robert Rex 
Pacquing, Isabelo 

Warner, Howard Ely 
Hoose, Earl Albion 


Cate oS oo 


1926 


B Stevens, Franklin Warren 

B MacPherson, Norman Spurgeon 
M Koert, John Leonard 

M Nakazawa, Toyobei 

b Wallace, Thomas Avery 

G Youn, Ha Young 


1921 


G Nagasawa, Masao 


1916 


B Brookhouse, John H. 
b Evans, Abner Joseph 
b Wenderoth, Fred, Jr. 
b Williams, William Charles Roberts 


1911 


B Kubo, Tetsu 

B Rodman, Charles Rutherford 
B White, Neil Oliver 

b Cilette, Ludovico 

b Van Dyke, Frank 


1906 
G Giardina, Joseph 


de Seschenev, Elizabeth Balazy-Barta 
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Your worship team 
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There must be something in the hills or air 
of North Carolina peculiarly adapted to 
sending young men and women to 
Princeton Seminary. Louise Upchurch, of 
last year’s worship team, hailed from 
there, a graduate of Duke University. 
This year’s woman member of the team, 
Ellen Phillips Gooding, is from 
Greensboro, and her male counterpart, 
“Lex” Thomas, spent most of his summers 
in that state, on his grandparents’ farm. 
Like last year’s team, the two will 
conduct worship services at churches 
within traveling distance of Princeton. 
Both are well qualified both to preach 
and to conduct other parts of the order of 
worship; and, to quote the original 
announcement of this service, “While it is 
anticipated that one of the team will 
briefly discuss Princeton Seminary, their 
presence and their leadership will speak 
beyond words about the excellence of the 
students we are now equipping for the 
varied ministries of the Gospel.” They are 
equally able to conduct adult forums, 
_ work with young people’s groups and 
participate in other church activities. They 
_ are available on certain weekdays as their 
academic schedule permits. 
Ellen, after high school, entered a 
women’s college, sure that her career lay 
in the field of music, particularly the 
violin, changed to a major in French — 
and decided to take a year away from 
studies to sort out just what she really 
wanted to do with her life. The result was 
a transfer to the University of North 
Carolina and to international studies. 
_ The deeper her penetration into this 
discipline, the deeper became her 
conviction that public affairs, particularly 
in international politics, reflected a 
frightening lack of morality. Yet, when 
she expressed in classes her sense that 
more Christian values should be 
introduced into these affairs, she was 
ridiculed for the idea that Christianity was 
pertinent to such issues. 


She began attending seminars 
conducted on the Chapel Hill campus by 
representatives of various seminaries and 
immersed herself in the campus ministry 
program. Among those representatives 
was David L. Crawford, the PTS Director 
of Student Relations. “Dave” invited 
Ellen to visit Princeton. She came and 
enrolled, feeling that any further 
seminary-looking was pointless; her 
decision was made. 

About to enter her Middler year in the 
Master of Divinity program, she is torn 
between the pastoral ministry she so 
enjoyed in a year’s field education work at 
the Levittown, Pennsylvania, 
Presbyterian Church and the Clinical 
Pastoral Education work she experienced 
last summer at Providence Medical 
Center, Portland, Oregon. 

Oddly enough, Ellen and her teammate 
have still to become well acquainted, 
probably because they live at opposite 
ends of campus and because they do not 
happen to be in any classes together. She 
looks forward with enthusiasm to the 
opportunity to serving congregations in 
the leadership of worship. 

Lee Alexander (“Lex”) Thomas is 
entering his Senior year. He hopes to get 
into “primarily a preaching ministry — 
and of course, to be a real preacher, you 
have to be a real pastor, as well; so | am 
anxious to get a full parish experience.” 
Lex was in college as a pre-law student 
and a fledgling writer when he began to 
think seriously about the possibilities of a 
Christian ministry. Like Ellen, he took 
“about a seven-month leave from 
college,” working full time in a 
department store; it was during those 
months that he really decided. 
Transferring from Penn State to Temple 
University, he took a reduced schedule at 
the store and became very active in his 
home church, spending more and more of 
his time in the urban evangelistic 
ministry in the Germantown area of 


Philadelphia. 

The summer before he entered PTS 
and the summer following his Junior year 
here, his earlier “non-involved” church 
membership was almost forgotten as he 
worked at the Doylestown Presbyterian 
Church, “an extraordinarily varied 
experience: a good deal of preaching, a 
great deal of assisting in worship, 
Christian Education planning, youth work, 
visiting in hospitals and nursing homes, 
conducting special worship services at 
some of the nearby retirement homes.” 
This last summer he was guest preacher in 
his home church in Philadelphia, the 
Rydal Park Retirement Community, 
Princeton University Chapel and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hightstown, 

New Jersey. 

Remembering how busy last year’s team 
became, we urge pastors who plan to 
invite the team to their churches to 
reserve their dates early! As was the case 
last year, travel expenses and a 
stipulated honorarium are responsibilities 
of the church, but if the team is desired by 
a congregation unable to afford the cost, 
a special arrangement is possible. Please 
be in touch with the Reverend Donald G. 
Lewis, Jr., for details and dates. 
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January 1, 1977 


Dear Colleagues: 


Last year we were involved in what Henry Steele Commager has called “the search for a 
usable past” as we examined the roots of the American reality and sought fresh 

clarity in identity and direction. The new year begins another quest, this time for a 
“usable future,” to borrow Martin Marty’s phrase, a future that will be liberating and 
will open fresh possibilities for human development. For the Christian this means taking 
eschatology seriously, not simply as a division of systematic theology tacked on at the 
end but as something dynamically related to life here and now. It makes a world of 
difference whether we think of time as ruled by caprice, subject to impersonal and 
irrational whim, with the future juggled by blind secondary forces, or whether we think 
of time as something over which Christ rules and, therefore, the arena for his redeeming 
presence and activity. 


In the Apocalypse we read, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last,” a good text for the new year, for it reminds us of the uses of the future 
for our present situation. First of all, the future breaks into the present as judgment. 

It challenges old forms and structures and condemns them for their imperfections, 
injustices, and deceits. As Richard Niebuhr wrote a generation ago, “Christianity is 
‘permanent revolution’ or metanoia which does not come to an end in this world, this 
life, or this time.” The future is always holding out the promise of the Kingdom of God, 
where men and women live together in peace, exploitation is abolished, and the earth 
is transformed. We need to be reminded of this in our romantic age of narcissism, 

with our unhealthy concern for self, all the while our problems go unsolved, our cities 
fester, and inequalities abound. 


But the future does more than judge. It summons us forward where we have a 
rendezvous with Christ. It is the source of the divine discontent with our achievements 
and our progress. It is the challenge to break camp, to give up a static and frozen way of 
life, and to move ahead again as pilgrims in the quest for “a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 


And in all this there is the assurance that one does not labor in vain, for all time, 

including our time, is in God’s hands. This is the faith that is the source of the cosmic 
optimism that characterizes the New Testament. It is this kind of optimism that should 
enable us to combine discrimination and enthusiasm in our work as servants of Christ. 


Here’s to 1977, with less narcissism and more cosmic optimism! 


Faithfully yours, 


(oho 


James I. McCord 
President 
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Work of Art 


Commissioning a work of art is a serious 


and important undertaking for an 
institution or an individual. Princeton 
Theological Seminary, The Brick 
Presbyterian Church and The Bryn Mawr 
Presbyterian Church made the wise 
decision to honor the nation’s Bicentennial 
by commissioning a large choral work by 
a major American composer. The result 

is an oratorio, “New Land, New Covenant,” 
by Howard Hanson, with a text compiled 
by Howard Kee. This work had its first 
performances in Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia 
and New York City last May and was 
performed by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary Chapel Choir in Miller Chapel 
on November 16 and 18. This was the first 
major concert by the newly organized 
55-voice Seminary Chapel Choir. The work 
was accompanied at the organ by Ronald 
Haizlip, a senior from Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Soloists included Joy 
Simpson, soprano, The Reader’s Digest 
Association Affiliate Artist at the 
Seminary, and David Arnold, well known 
Princeton baritone. The Reverend Robert 
Jacks of the Speech Department was 
narrator. James Litton, C. F. Seabrook 
Director of Music, conducted. 

The choral parts of the oratorio were 
written to be sung by a large but 
non-professional choir; but the solo 
soprano, baritone and narrator parts are 
difficult and require experienced soloists. 
The work has been scored for orchestral 
accompaniment, but the piano reduction 
can be arranged for organ, or organ and 
piano. The Seminary performance used 
only an organ accompaniment. 

The work is ideal for services or 
concerts which stress such national 
observances as the Fourth of July or 
Thanksgiving Day. It is hoped that pastors 
and musicians will study the work 
carefully, and will perform it during the 
closing weeks of the Bicentennial and in 
the coming years. 

James H. Litton 





Joy is ours 


Soprano Joy Simpson, that is — and for 
far too short a time to suit those of us who 
have had the real delight of hearing her 
sing and have met her, however briefly, 
in conversation. 

The afternoon of the day before the 
Oratorio, Miss Simpson gave an 
“informance” for those of the Seminary 
community who could crowd into the 
main lounge of the Campus Center. Her 
offerings ranged from a simple nursery 
song through Italian operatic arias, 
concluding with spirituals — each simply 
introduced with an explanation of what 
it meant to her. 

Her appearance in Miller Chapel as 
soloist at a service of worship was so 
moving that members of the congregation 
applauded spontaneously. 

A few of us were fortunate enough to 
discover that she was to be presented on a 
television program with the rest of her 
family, the evening of Thanksgiving Day, 
and fell in love with her all over again. 
(Naturally, we were pleased when, asked 
what she is doing now, she explained her 
role at Princeton Seminary!) In this 
remarkable family of 11 children (3 
adopted) seemed the key, perhaps, to her 
warmth and graciousness of spirit, as they 
sang and celebrated together. 

Her present period as a Reader’s Digest 
Association Affiliate Artist presented by 
Princeton Seminary makes her great 
gifts available in the area, without cost, 
as part of the Seminary’s fine arts program.* 

There are still some dates open during 
her times of residence: January 23- 
February 5, March 20-26, April 20-26, 
May 31-June 6, June 26-July 8. For 
information, write to the Reverend 
Donald G. Lewis, Jr., at the Seminary. 


*The Reader’s Digest Association 
sponsors Miss Simpson; Affiliate Artists 
Inc. seeks to encourage such corporate 
support of performing artists to assist 
gifted young people in their careers. 
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‘“Power Recognized by 


all People’’ 


The December visit of Sadao Watanabe 


to the Seminary campus was both a 
personal and an artistic triumph for the 
Japanese master of the ancient art of 
Katazome. 

Shortly after his arrival — and dinner 
with a number of seminarians — he 
supervised the hanging of 45 of his 
paintings, a number of which had been 
loaned for the occasion by alumni and 
friends. 

The eleventh was Watanabe Day on 
campus. With the assistance of Japanese 
students, Visiting Lecturer YASUO CARL 
FURUYA (59D) and a Princeton 
neighbor, Barbara Nuding, as translators, 
students and faculty were made familiar 
with the artist and his work. 

During the morning Mr. Watanabe 
spoke on his art. He gave some 
theological and convictional background, 
talked of his relationship with other 
artists, then took the group on a “lecture 
stroll” around the Campus Center 
auditorium, pointing out unusual features 
in various of his paintings and 
commenting on the scriptural and ethnic 
origins of his interpretations. In the 
afternoon he gave a demonstration of the 
Katazome process, showing the stencils, 
the screen, the dyeing and staining, and 
the final “washing.” 


On his Christian faith. 


Converted to Christianity at the age of 
18, Watanabe began a concerned search 
for some way to serve the Lord. As he 
developed skill in painting, he 
discovered an interest in portraying 
Biblical and other religious themes, a call 
which has grown over the past 25 years. 
He tends, he says, to eschew the reading 
of theological works, receiving his 
inspiration directly from the Scripture. 


On the Katazome technique. 


During his studies he became aware of 
the ancient Okinawan art form Katazome, 
which uses a combination of silk screen 
and stencil. He found the technique 
challenging: It is stark, lacks shading and 
has power in its presentation. Eventually 
he rediscovered the secrets of this form as 
it was practised on Okinawa centuries 
ago, using only organic materials, those 
found in nature. 

For those who would like to attempt the 
medium: The artist gently crushes, then 
partly smooths, rice paper before applying 
a glutinous steamed mixture of rice, salt 
and bran through a layer of victoria lace 
spread over the hand-cut stencil, which 


has been laid upon the paper. Both the 
amount and thickness of the paste affect 
the design. When the desired clarity is 
reached, all but stencil and paper are 
stripped away, and the latter is thoroughly 
dried. Dye is then spread uniformly over 
the paper and washed. NB: The same 
process must be repeated for each color 
used, so that a single picture may well 
take five or more days to complete. 


On Japanese Christian art. 


Mr. Watanabe says his manner of 
bringing to life the people and events of 


the Bible is “so unmistakably Oriental that 
Japanese people find it easy to 
understand.” He was surprised when his 
paintings first sold outside Japan, but 
now is convinced that the very limitations 
imposed by this primitive form give it a 
power recognized by all people. 
Nonetheless, he considers Katazome a 
truly indigenous expression of the 
Christian message in a Japanese medium. 
As such, it has for his countrymen an 
integrity and appeal lacking in imported 
media. 


Local enthusiasm ran high throughout the 
visit, and there is a blossoming of 
Watanabe prints and reproductions on the 
walls of Princeton Theological Seminary. 











‘‘Book-lover’s Fantasy”’ 





What has been described as “breath- 
taking” and “a book-lover’s fantasy” will 
be on display in Speer Library beginning 
January 31, when Mrs. Robin Satinsky, 
Executive Director of the Donglomur 
Foundation, brings her “Robin Collection” 
to Princeton Seminary. 

From the 12th century through the 20th, 
from reproductions of panels from the 
Romanesque ceiling of St. Martin in Zillis 
to a paperback of “Today’s Version of the 
Bible,” Mrs. Satinsky has accumulated 
some of the most beautiful Bible-inspired 
artwork in the world. Here is Ben Shahn’s 
Ecclesiastes or, the Preacher; here, a 
16th century anonymous Ethiopian Scroll 
of Esther. Here are Durer, Bernard 
Salomon, Rembrandt, Dore, Tissot, Dali, 
Chagall — and far too many more to 
list in these pages. 

Mrs. Satinsky believes that “The Bible 
is for all men for all seasons. What a 
revelation! to see the Old and New 
Testaments with their similarity of visions 
of art and religious interpretation that 
people of all faiths have identified with 
through the ages.” 

In a prefatory statement in the catalogue 
of the exhibition, President McCord notes 
that the panels from St. Martin’s ceiling 
are the only pre-Renaissance work. He 
continues: 

“Many art historians regard the 
Renaissance as the commencement of the 
secularization of art, offering the artist 
not just the realm of religion, but also 
other facets of culture. The artists 
represented in this collection have 
chosen religious themes in spite of what 
many have called the liberating impact 
of the Renaissance. Once again, we must 
ask, ‘What is religious art?’ 

“We hope that this very unusual exhibit 
will stimulate responses to this question. 
Every viewer will not find every artist 
appealing, nor will every viewer 
necessarily find an equal amount of 
‘religious inspiration’ from each piece. 
The power of this collection is simply the 
portrayal of five centuries of artists’ 
attempts to produce works of art which 
embody religious themes. Whatever our 
religious beliefs or artistic preferences 
may be, the experience of this collection is 
unforgettable and it is sure to provoke new 
ideas relating to the ways in which artists 
interpret our deepest feelings.” 

The exhibition, which was previously 
shown in the Philadelphia Judaica 
Museum of Rodeph Shalom and the Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian Church, will continue 
through April 30. 
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Mrs. Satinsky is shown here with Howard Kee, Head of the Dep 
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artment of Religion and 
Archaeology at Bryn Mawr College. Mr. Kee wrote the libretto for the Howard Hanson 


oratorio, “New Land, New Covenant,” co-sponsored by Princeton Seminary and presented in 
Miller Chapel on November 16 and 18. 
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Ecumenism overseas 


In a spirit of pure curiosity, we asked 
CLIFFORD CAIN (75B) to add details 
to his recent Class Note to the effect that 
he and THOMAS E. DUGGAN (63M) 
are, respectively, associate pastor and 
pastor of the American Protestant Church 
of The Hague. 

Describing his own duties as 
“preaching, youth ministry, teaching, 
counseling, Christian Education and 
administration,” Cliff says it is “a shared 
ministry in an ecumenical setting in a 
foreign land.” 

The dynamic 600-member congregation 
represent more than 20 denominations 
and 15 countries. At first worship was 
held in a hospital chapel; now they have 
their own building and are celebrating 
the church’s 20th anniversary. 

“Because of the diversity of 


denominations in this congregation” he 
writes, “the foundation of membership is 
cooperation and growth — in the hope that 
the faith of each individual will be 
enriched by exposure to, and dialogue 
with, the varieties of tradition and 
background of the whole constituency.” 

In addition to his pastoral duties, Cliff 
Cain is engaged in graduate study at the 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden under Dutch 
theologian Hendrikus Berkhof, whom he 
describes as “warm, incredibly 
knowledgeable . . . everything a student 
would wish in a mentor.” 

Cliff's wife, Louise, is a substitute 
teacher at the American Middle School of 
The Hague, and coaches the junior varsity 
cheerleaders. The Cains share an 
apartment with Bianca, their Shetland 
sheepdog, and Katje, a calico cat. 


_ Cover story 











A group of distinguished East German 
theologians visited campus in late October. 
Shown here is Bishop Albrecht Schoenherr, 
who gave a classroom lecture (thrown open to 
the public) on “The Church in a Socialist 
Society.” With him is his interpreter. 


Here Bishop Schoenherr talks with (1. to r.) Mrs. 
Otto Piper, Dr. Piper, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen 
and Dr. McCord. 






Reading through old records can be 
_ interesting on occasion. 


Here, for instance, is an item from the 
General Assembly minutes of 1810: 
“The General Assembly will in the name 
of the Great Head of the Church, 
immediately establish a Seminary .. .” 
This was done; in 1812 the Theological 
Seminary was established at Princeton. 
_ Let’s go on: “Exertions are to be made to 
provide such an amount of funds for this 
seminary as will enable its conductors to 
afford gratuitous instruction and where it 
is necessary, gratuitous support to all 
such students as may not themselves 
possess adequate means.” 

Was this done? Well, yes and no! 
A letter from a gentleman in Princeton, 

dated March 16, 1816, notes: “I was 
present last evening on a very interesting 
occasion. It was the first annual meeting 
of the Dollar Society established at this 








A Minute for Mission 





place for the assistance of the theological 
seminary located here... After the sermon 
a collection was made when, besides the 
annual dollar from about sixty persons, a 
handsome sum was raised from persons 
present, not members of the Society. 

If the several congregations belonging to 
the Presbyterian Church would evince a 
zeal on this subject in proportion to their 
wealth and numbers, how noble a 
monument of their piety and beneficence 
would shortly be exhibited in this 
seminary! Our numerous vacant 

churches would be supplied with a 
learned and pious ministry . . . our frontier 
settlements would be furnished with the 
means of spiritual improvement, 
missionaries would be provided for 
distant lands...” 

From the report of the Theological 
Seminary to the General Assembly in 
1816: “The Assembly will readily perceive 
that vigorous exertions will be necessary 
to increase the funds without delay!” 





And now, 160 years later, what is 
being done to support the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton — and the other 
six seminaries of the United Presbyterian 
Church? 

Of every dollar raised by our 
congregations, less than HALF A CENT 
is given to help our seminaries in their 
vital work of preparing young men and 
women for the Gospel Ministry. The 
seminaries are appreciative of the 
support they do receive, but the sum 
makes for very hard going in providing top 
quality education for top quality students. 

Can you and I do better than this in 
supporting Princeton and all our other 
seminaries? 


*The above is one in a set of six “Minutes 


for Mission” available for distribution to 


anyone who needs a short word on 
Princeton Seminary on short notice. These 
may be obtained from the Seminary, 
together with bulletin covers or inserts 
suitable for distribution to congregations. 
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JERRY VAN SANT (64B, 65M), who 
followed up his Th.M. thesis on the 
ministry of the layman with a ten-year 
business career as a stockbroker, 
investment manager and financial advisor 
to small businesses. During this time he 
was an active member of Christ 
Congregation (UCC-A BC) in Princeton, 
as well as a participant in numerous 
community service activities. He also 
found time to complete a Master in 
Business Administration program for 
executives at Pace University. 

He describes his decision to become 
involved in overseas development work as 
Church World Service Director in 
Indonesia as the fulfillment of a growing 
family interest in service abroad, as well 
as an opportunity to integrate the various 
aspects of his training and experience. 
The following letter, dateline October 
1976, is just too interesting not to share: 

We were struck recently to read a 
study projecting that, by the year 2000, 
Indonesia will leapfrog the United States 
and Russia to become the third most 
populous nation in the world with nearly 
300 million inhabitants. This prospect is a 
measure of Indonesia’s growing 
importance in the world, but also of the 
staggering developmental task it faces. 
Food production, health care, housing, 
schools and other measures of general 
welfare must advance rapidly and 
consistently just to keep pace with the 
burgeoning population. 

Opinions on Indonesia’s future among 
both Indonesians and expatriates living 
here curiously range from abject 
pessimism to boundless optimism. It is, 
perhaps, a typical case of seeing a glass 
either half full or half empty, though in 
this case the “glass” itself is hard to 
clearly define. Much has been 
accomplished here in 31 short years of 
independence, yet the shortfalls are many 
and certain trends remain ambiguous at 
best. 

The Dutch who colonized Indonesia 
for 350 years did little to develop an 
indigenous infrastructure of either 
physical facilities or trained leaders and 
administrators. Sukarno’s “guided 
democracy” from 1945 to 1965 
spearheaded the development of a 
unified nation, but foreign and domestic 
adventures increasingly substituted for 
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real development. And so, abetted by oil 
revenues to a degree that is easily 
overstated by casual observers, Indonesia 
races the population time bomb from a 
standing start of rather recent origin. 
Agencies like Church World Service 
that are involved in Indonesia’s 
development are motivated by the belief 
that helping people to help themselves 
and interjecting certain ideas (such as 
family planning) and certain resources 
into the process may have a catalytic effect 
that goes far beyond the actual assistance 
rendered. Motivation, training and a 
little wherewithal may stimulate the 
productivity of rural people in particular. 
Such productivity increases — when not 
dependent on massive capital 
investment — are the key to broad scale 
economic development in an over- 
populated, poor and non-industrialized 
nation like Indonesia. Structures are 
desperately needed to turn people from a 
national burden to a national resource. 
Most business investment and, indeed, 
most large scale foreign aid programs 
here have failed to do this because they 
have penetrated only the relatively 
affluent, urbanized surface of 
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oA river winds through Central Java rice fields. This river is the life blood of six CWS 
irrigation projects. 


Indonesian society. Economic benefits 
have been largely absorbed by this sector, 
leaving little to “trickle down” to the 
masses. 

As our family completes its first full 
year here, we reflect with gratitude upon 
the variety of experiences we have 
enjoyed. As in any cosmopolitan capital, 
there are opportunities for friendships and | 
cultural experiences that span many | 
nationalities and backgrounds. Yet, close | 
at hand, is the fully Indonesian world of 
rice fields, villages, local dress and 
tradition. We are fortunate to have 
occasion to step a little way into both 
worlds. But we, of course, are only 
visitors. The Indonesians have the much 
tougher task of trying to live in and, to 
some degree, assimilate the two worlds, 
even though they are literally worlds 
apart. 

Your lives are of interest to us, 
especially as time detaches us a bit from 
what was familiar back home. And so we 
are always most happy to hear from you. 
In the meantime, the Van Sant family 
sends its warmest greetings to you. 


Sondra, Jerry, Laura and Kevin Van Sant 
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Seminary campus. 



























When Princeton Seminary’s Summer 

| School opened its doors for the first time, 
in 1971, 13 courses were offered and 
there were 105 registrants. By 1976 the 
number enrolled in the now-19 courses 
had more than doubled. 

From all corners of the United States 
students come to work under the 
outstanding faculty, which has recently 
included such renowned teachers as Erik 
Routley, Charles West, James Sanders, 

\ John Westerhoff, David Tracy, Seward 
Hiltner, Paul Van Buren, Thomas Oden, 
D. Campbell Wyckoff, John C. Bennett, 

| David H. C. Read, Robert W. Lynn, Letty 
| Russell and Johannes Hoekendijk. 

Both the three-week courses and the 
“minicourse” — six weeks of individual 
| advance study, one week in residence — 
| are at the level of the regular academic 
) programs: Each carries credit toward an 
M. Div., Th.M. or M.A. degree, and there 
/ are provisions for unclassified students. 

Together, they are designed to make 
graduate theological education available 
to people unable to attend during the 
regular academic year, provide seminary 
) students opportunities for additional work, 
‘enrich Princeton’s continuing education 
program and furnish a context in which 
intensive experimental work in theological 
education may be undertaken. 
| Tuition for each course is $256.50; if 
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(Left to Right): Front row — President McCord, David B. Lowry (54B), Bruce G. Ingles (66B), 
Donna Hitner Gray (73B), Margaret Sinclair Ronaldson (71B, 71M); Second Row — Arthur M. 
Byers, Jr. (SOB), Ansley G. VanDyke (42B), Hugh B. Evans (44B), George E. Chorba, III 

(63B, 66M). The photograph was taken during the new Council’s October 4th meeting on the 


Summer School moves 
into seventh year 


three courses are taken during the 
summer, the cost for each is reduced to 
$225. Room and board are $45 per week— 
$50 for air-conditioned lodging. 


The 1977 program: 


June 6-24 

Interpreting the Gospel of Mark. Professor 
Donald H. Juel, Princeton Seminary. 

Trends in Contemporary Theology. 
Principal Allan D. Galloway, University 
of Glasgow. 

Religious Perspectives in Modern Novels. 
Professor Horton Davies, Princeton 
University. 

Developmental Psychology. Professor 
James E. Loder, Princeton Seminary. 

Power and Restraint in Pastoral 
Conversations. Professor Paul A. 
Mickey, Duke University Divinity 
School. 

Theological Analysis of Personality 
Theories. Professor James N. Lapsley, 
Jr., Princeton Seminary. 

The Ancient Church. Professor Karlfried 
Froehlich, Princeton Seminary. 


June 27-July 15 
Theology of Psalms. Professor Charles T. 
Fritsch, Princeton Seminary. 
Christology and Practical Issues in 
Christian Life. Professor Monika 
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Hellwig, Georgetown University. 

Worship and Preaching Through the 
Christian Year. Dr. David James 
Randolph, Christ Church United 
Methodist, New York City. 

Christian Education of Youth. Professor 
Freda A. Gardner, Princeton Seminary. 

Transpersonal Psychology and the 
Spiritual Life. Professor Edward E. 
Thornton, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville. 


July 18-August 5: 


The Sermon on the Mount. Professor 
Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton Seminary. 

Theology of Mission. Bishop Lesslie 
Newbigin, Birmingham, England. 

The Use of Narrative in Christian 
Theology. Professor George W. Stroup, 
III, Princeton Seminary. 

The Sermon as Story. Dr. G. Robert Jacks, 
Princeton Seminary. 

The Christian Education of Adults. Dr. 
James R. Schaefer, Archdiocese of 
Baltimore. 

Clergy Role Definition and Performance 
Appraisal. Dr. Donald P. Smith, 
Vocation Agency, United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Counseling-Learning (Level I). July 18-29. 
Professor Charles A. Curran and 
Associates, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Counseling-Learning (Level II). August 1-5. 
Professor Charles A. Curran’s 
Associates, Loyola University, Chicago. 
Prerequisite: Counseling-Learning (Level 
I) or any other course with Professor 
Charles A. Curran and Associates. 


MINICOURSE: 





June 27-July 31: Independent study based 


on a syllabus. 
August 1-5: Class Work in residence. 
Developmental Perspectives on Faith. 








Professor James W. Fowler, III, Boston 


College. 


D. Campbell Wyckoff, Director 
The Summer School 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Please send me a copy of the Summer 
School brochure containing full 
information about the 1977 SUMMER 
SCHOOL and a registration form. 
Name: 

Address: 

(City/Town) 


State 





























Baseball kept the Summer School/Summer Language students fit. 








Marriages 


1935 


ABRAM G. KURTZ to 
Ellen Scheifly Johnson 
December 20, 1975 


1943 


WILLIAM MCcLEISTER, II, to 
Lee Wilson Smyth 
October 18, 1975 


1968 


RICHARD N. YOUNG to 
Melissa Tomalin 
April 11, 1976 


1969 


THEODORE S. ATKINSON to 
Kay Ziegler 
June 6, 1976 


John D. Funk to 
SHIRLEY RAKACS 
June 26, 1976 


1974 


THOMAS BAUGHMAN to 
Elsie K. Aadahl 
June 12, 1976 


VAL FOWLER to 
Susan Marie Sitgreaves 
June 26, 1976 


Births 


1960 


TO THE SAMUEL BAEZES 
Michael Samuel, March 13, 1976 


1963 


TO THE PAT H. CHAFFINS, JR. 
(BARBARA LARSEN 62E) 
Ruth Ann, February 27, 1976 


1964 


TO THE JEFFREY C. WOODS 
Adam Matthew, August 29, 1976 


1965 


TO THE ROBERT E. LARSONS, JR. 
Brett Alan, July 25, 1976 


TO THE NORMAN E. MYERSES 
Neil Edwin, August 21, 1975 


1969 


TO THE CAMERON BIGELOWS 
Charles Robert, May 16, 1976 


Deaths 


JOHN BROOKS McILROY 
Class of 1914b 

At Arlington, New Jersey 
January 22, 1976 


JOHN OETS BOUWSMA 
Class of 1915M 

At Kalamazoo, Michigan 
August 4, 1976 


JAMES B. WILLSON 
Class of 1915M 
February 3, 1976 


FRANK PEARSON ANDERSON 
Class of 1917M 
At St. Petersburg, Florida 


HERBERT MARTIN LOHR 
Class of 1919B 
November 26, 1975 


WILLIAM MASSELINK 
Class of 1921M 

At Grand Rapids, Michigan 
October 19, 1973 


P. LEE PALMORE, SR. 
Class of 1922B 
July 7, 1976 


GEORGE HAROLD TALBOTT 
Class of 1923BM 

At Passaic, New Jersey 

May 3, 1976 


ALTON B. ALTFATHER 
Class of 1924B 
March 24, 1976 


C. ROY HARPER 
Class of 1924B 

At Duarte, California 
December 21, 1975 
ABRAM M. LONG 
Class of 1924B 


At Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania 
September 7, 1976 





1971 


TO THE KENNETH JACOBSENS 
Katherine Mae, June 13, 1976 


TO THE A. CLARK WISERS 
Andrew Clark, September 18, 1976 


TO THE JACQUEL E, KELEWAES, JR. 


Heather Ann, August 18, 1975 


TO THE DANIEL J. STEVENSES 
Shelly Jo, July 2, 1976 


1974 


TO THE KEITH HINSONS 
Eryn Bethany and Ashley Jannah 
February 22, 1976 


THEODORE CUYLER YOUNG 
Class of 1925B 

At Princeton, New Jersey 

August 31, 1976 


SAMUEL CLARK McKEE 
Class of 1926G 

At Sebring, Ohio 

August 7, 1976 


ABNER S. HAUGEN 
Class of 1931b 

At Rochester, Minnesota 
November 17, 1975 


MASAO WILLIAM SATOW 
Class of 1932B 

At San Francisco, California 
March 3, 1976 


JOHN ANGUS WALKER 
Class of 1934B 

At Sunnyvale, California 
May 31, 1976 


RONALD BOWER BROOK 
Class of 1935B, 1938M 

At Lambertville, New Jersey 
April 21, 1976 


ROLAND D. DRISCOLL 
Class of 1935B 

At Long Beach, California 
May 9, 1976 


JOSEPH MacCARROLL 
Class of 1935B 
At Wilmington, Delaware 
October 8, 1976 


EDWARD I. GEORGE 
Class of 1936b 
At Indiana, Pennsylvania 
June 28, 1976 


WILLIAM E. EVERHEART 
Class of 1940B 

At Altoona, Kansas 

July 5, 1976 


HARRY CURTIN McDIVITT, JR. 
Class of 1940B 

At Erie, Pennsylvania 

May 19, 1976 


RICHARD L. SCHLAFER 
Class of 1940B 

At Rye, New Hampshire 
July 9, 1976 


JOHN LOUIS CRANDALL 
Class of 1943B 
January 16, 1976 


ERNEST E. MILLER 
Class of 1946b 

At Goshen, Indiana 
January 11, 1975 


JOHN L. FELMETH 

Class of 1949B 

At Southampton, New York 
December 25, 1976 


DOUGLAS BRIAN THOMPSON 
Class of 1950M 

In Scotland 

June 23, 1976 


CHARLES ALFRED KELLOGG 
Class of 1957B 

At Brookhaven, New York 

June 28, 1976 


RUTH MASON REASER 
Class of 1957E 

At Staten Island, New York 
June 26, 1976 


W. TREVOR WAGG 
Class of 1960U 

At Leesburg, Florida 
June 11, 1976 


RAYMOND ALFRED VOGELEY 
Class of 1961G 
September 9, 1970 


“MEANT FOR MINISTRY” 
18-minute color program 
with sound 
winner of the 
CASE 
EXCEPTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
For use with 


congregations, sessions, 
women’s associations, youth groups 
Write: Film Distribution Service: M/M 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
$5.00 service charge. 








Class News 


1914 


J. HENRY IRWIN (B) celebrated his 
90th birthday on June 3, 1976, in Britton, 
South Dakota, where he had been pastor 
for 25 years. His son MERLE (43B) was 
present to help celebrate the occasion. 


1923 


BENJAMIN KLAUSER (B) celebrated 
his 80th birthday in November 1975. 


1926 


WILLIAM A. H. ZOERNER (B, 33M) is 
associate pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Grand Haven, Michigan, 
where LAIRD J. STUART (68B) is 
senior pastor. 


1927 


GLADSTONE P. COOLEY (B) has been 
interim pastor at the First United 
Presbyterian Church of Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania, since September 1975. 


1928 


CHARLES HAMILTON’S (b) “The Flag 
Was Flame,” a 189-page poem on the 
Civil War, has been published. His highly 
rated religious radio program, “The 

Quiet Hour,” is in its 35th year; and his 
news comments, “His World Goes,” in 

its 42nd year. 


1929 


Since suffering a stroke in February 1975, 
LARRY H. JONGEWAARD (B) has been 
confined in the convalescent unit of the 
Quarryville Presbyterian Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOWARD F. SHIPPS (B, 32M) lectured 
at the Oxford Conference in Evangelical 
Awakenings last July 26-31 and was a 
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delegate to the World Methodist 
Conference at Dublin last August. 


1935 


WILLIAM FOSTER McCLAIN (B) retired 
in October 1975. 


JAMES S. ROE (B) retired last July from 
St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, Ajax, 
Ontario, Canada. 


GLEN C. SHAFFER (B) has been interim 
minister of the Mifflin Presbyterian 
Church in Gahanna, Ohio, since 

August 8, 1976. 


1936 


E. OTTO DeCAMP (B, 46M) has been 
called to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jonesboro, 
Indiana. 


1937 


ALLAN R. WINN (B), who for a year was 
interim pastor of the Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church, is 
now serving on the local ambulance squad. 


1938 


JOHN FORBES (b) has moved from his 
charge at Pierrefonds, Montreal, and is 
now minister at St. Columba Presbyterian 
Church, Kirk Hill, Ontario. 


EVERETT HEZMALL (B) is interim 
minister of the New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Presbyterian Church. 

LLOYD S. HINDMAN (B), who retired 
from the active ministry last June, is living 
in Denton, Texas, for a year. 


VERNON P. MARTIN (B), pastor emeritus 
of the Parkview Presbyterian Church in 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio, wrote an historical 
pageant to celebrate the 140th 


anniversary of its founding. The church’s 
Mariners Group produced the drama. 


1940 


ANDREW C. BRAUN (G) retired last 
June after 42 years as a United 
Methodist pastor. 


WILLIAM P. GROSS (B), still in his first 
parish in Willoughby, Ohio, celebrated 
the 35th anniversary of his ordination on 
December 7, 1975. 


1941 


HENRY D. HARTMANN (B), who is 
interim cadre for the Synod of the Pacific, 
continues as editor of Connection. 


1942 


J. CURTIS HODGENS (B), recovering 
from a recent stroke, is receiving therapy 
as an out-patient at Spain Rehabilitation 
Center, Birmingham, Alabama. 


ROBERT L. LUCERO (b) has retired 
after 10 years as a counselor with State of 
Michigan Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. He is a parish associate at Lake 
Shore Presbyterian Church, St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan. 


At the Lebanon Valley College alumni day 
luncheon last May, J. ALLAN RANCK 
(M) was awarded the LVC Alumni 
Association Citation in recognition of his 
long and distinguished career in Christian 
education and his loyalty to the college. 


1943 


“The Bible in Today’s English,” which 
HERBERT G. GRETHER (B, 44M) helped 
to translate, was published by the 
American Bible Society in September. 


Continued on page 19 











Campus diary 








Orientation . . .- 


and the Junior Retreat in Ocean Grove... 


always includes arrangement of fees, issuance of parking permits .. . 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY admits students of any race, color 
and national or ethnic origin and without regard to sex. 
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the President’s Dinner, 









the dinner for Returning Interns, 


the Women’s Center Reception 





and the Faculty Retreat 












all helped begin the academic year. 





At opening Convocation, newly elected professors Karlfried Froehlich, James N. Lapsley, Jr., 
Gibson Winter and Diogenes Allen (not shown) were installed. 


Professors Migliore, Moltmann and Shaull 
were photographed at the Moltmann/ Shaull 
discussion of “The Theology of Liberation.” 





Dr. John H. Hick, former Stuart Professor 
of Christian Philosophy at the Seminary, 
returned to campus to lecture on 

“Jesus, Incarnation and the World 
Religions.” He is shown, seated, in 
semi-profile. 
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The Covenant Players brought their traveling 
ministry in drama to campus. 


“Hitler and the Pope: the latest documents” 
was Dr. William Owen Chadwick’s lecture 
topic. Dr. Chadwick is at right center. 


Dr. Andre Hellegers, Director of 

The Kennedy Institute for the Study 

of Human Reproduction and Bioethics, 
lectured on “Biological Origins of 
Bioethical Problems” as the first 

in a series of 10 presentations in the field. 
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The second Bioethics lecturer, Dr. Roy Branson 
(extreme right), spoke on “The Changing Role 
of the Doctor and the Problem of His Image.” 


Dr. Diogenes Allen presented 


his inaugural address, “Leibniz’ Relevancy for 
Today’s Christianity.” 





The Reverend Donna Prickett, Associate 
Executive of the Synod of the Northeast (with 
portfolio for women’s concerns and | 
evangelism), led worship in Chapel, met with oe 
the New Brunswick Presbytery, and lunched 
with students interested in her ministry. 





Here are a few of the New Brunswick Presbytery members, 
meeting in the Campus Center. 








And here (center) is Fr. Richard A. McCormick 
of The Kennedy Institute, who spoke on 
“Medical Experimentation with Children.” 












The All-Campus Picnic, while a bit chilly, was 
enjoyed by students, spouses and kitchen crew 


alike. 


Dr. Leroy Walters, Director of The Kennedy 
Institute’s Center for Bioethics, discussed 
“The Ethics of Fetal Research.” 
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Some 175 people attended Autumn Action, 
a meeting for laypersons and pastors 

at which Drs. Allen and McCord were 

the principal speakers. 

A bag luncheon was happily received, and 
many of the group elected to attend 

the Penn- Princeton football game 

later in the day. 





The Trustees were feted at a student reception. 
Here DAVID B. WATERMULDER (45B), 
pastor of the Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. Bryant 
Kirkland are greeted by Paul and Genie 

(Mrs. Paul) Watermulder. Paul is a senior in 
the Master of Divinity program. 





Dr. Moltmann returned to Germany after 
receiving the personal thanks of President 
McCord for his inspiring leadership and 
stimulating lectures. 
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The Halloween Banquet was enjoyed by the 
whole Seminary family. The figure is a squirrel 
carved in ice by chief Willie Henigan. 








RICHARD B. PURSEL (B) is a member 
of the Pastoral Team for the Georgetown 
University Prayer Group, Washington, 
Dig 


RUSSELL M. WEER (G) continues as 
Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle. He retired as pastor of the First 
Church of Carlisle on August 31, 1976. 


C. VIRGIL ZIRBEL (B) is enjoying a new 
sanctuary and Christian Education 
building in Good Shepherd Presbyterian 
Church, Los Alamitos, California, where 
he has been pastor for 15 years. 


1944 


GEORGE C. AMES (B, 47M) was 
honored on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary as pastor by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, with a generous gift which 
made it possible to visit Korea last 
September where his wife, Helen 
Campbell, daughter of ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL (1916B), was born. 


PAUL T. DAHLSTROM (B) is on the 
Field Liaison Staff of the Administration 
on Aging, HEW, in Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT M. DeWOLF (b) has been 
called to the pastorate of the United 
Methodist Church of Redding, California, 
from Grace United Methodist Church, 
Stockton, where he was pastor for four 
years. 


1945 


WILLARD BELING (B) has been 
appointed a professor at the University of 
Southern California, a professorship 
funded by Saudi Arabia. 


HARRY ROSSER (B) is Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of San 
Diego’s Guadalajara Program. He still 
serves as minister with the United Church 
of Guadalajara. 


1946 


RICHARD E. CRAVEN (B) received a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from 
Bloomfield College in May 1975. 


1947 


M. ALLEN KIMBLE (B) received a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from Lake 
Forest College last June. 


JAMES S. LITTLE (B), pastor of the 
Lafayette-Orinda Presbyterian Church in 
California, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Whitworth College. 
The ceremony took place at a service in 
the church. 


ROBERT S. SCOTT (B) was in 
St. Andrews, Scotland, last summer on a 
study leave. 


JOHN H. SINCLAIR’S (B) revised 
“Protestantism in Latin America: A 


Bibliographical Guide” has been 

published by the William Carey Library. 
RICHARD COUCH (53B), ROBERT 
McINTIRE (39B), JAMES W. 
McKAUGHAN (67M), HARRY PETERS 
(38B) and ED ROSSER (45B) collaborated 
with him in this guide and DR. JOHN A. 
MACKAY (15B) wrote the foreword. 


1948 


ERNEST T. CAMPBELL (B, 53M) 
resigned last July as senior minister of 
Riverside Church, New York. 
BICKFORD LANG (B) has moved to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, where he will serve the 
Fellowship Community Church. 
RAYMOND L. STRONG (B, 55D) has 
been elected to a fourth term as President 
of the University Senate at Inter- 
American University, Puerto Rico. 


1949 
JAMES G. EMERSON, JR., (B) has been 


elected Moderator of the Synod of the 
Rocky Mountains for the coming year. 


1950 


In July VIRGINIA C. HAALAND (E) 
attended Indiana University’s Summer 
Institute on Teaching the Bible in English 
Courses. 

In December 1975 THOMAS F. 
MOFFETT (B) was promoted to the post 
of comptroller of the Park DuValle 
Neighborhood Health Center, Louisville. 
RAYMOND W. MOODY (B) is interim 
pastor at the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Tacoma, Washington. 

In May CECIL THORNTON (B) received 
a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 


1951 


The United Presbyterian Church of Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey, honored 
KENNETH CHITTICK (B) with a 
surprise celebration on the 20th 
anniversary of his ordination — May 22, 
1976. 

FRANK C. MARVIN, JR., (B) received a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Michigan last May. 


On May 23rd The United Presbyterian 
Church of Cape May, New Jersey, 
celebrated two anniversaries: the 25th of 
RALPH TAMACCIO’S ordination and the 
125th of its founding. 


1952 


DONALD F. TAYLOR (B) has been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Union, Missouri, since January 1976. 


1953 


In May W. EDMUND CARVER (B), 
former Executive Vice President of the 


National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, received a Doctor of Divinity 
degree from Bloomfield College, New 
Jersey. He also delivered the Baccalaureate 
address. 


LOUIS H. GUNNEMANN (M) was 
appointed Emeritus Professor of Ministry 
Studies of United Theological Seminary 
last May. 


1954 


JOHN A. BAXTER (B), who is part-time 
stated supply at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Andover, New York, is also an 
ecclesiastic potter, farmer and beekeeper. 


ROBERT F. SMYLIE (B) is Associate for 
Peace and International Affairs for the 
Program Agency, New York City. 


1955 


LEONARD T. GRANT (B) became the 
11th President of Elmira College, New 
York, last July. 


JAMES M. MacKELLAR’S (B) daughter, 
Margaret, won a National Presbyterian 
College scholarship, as did the children of 
DOUGLAS BARTLETT (55B, 59M) and 
DICK STULTZ (56B, 63M). 


EDWARD R. MOONEY (B) has been 
called as pastor of Calvary United 
Presbyterian Church, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


1956 


RAYMOND J. FOLEY (B), Chaplain at 
Headquarters of the Fifth Army at Fort 
Sam Houston, has been promoted to 
colonel. 


1957 


ROBERT N. DAVIS (M) became senior 
pastor of the Fremont Presbyterian 
Church, California, on April 4, 1976. 


HAROLD JOW (M) is serving as 
moderator of the Pacific and Asian 
American Ministries, the Asian Caucus of 
the United Church of Christ. 


ARDEN BROCK McDOUGALL (b) is 
Minister of Education of Pilgrim United 
Church of Christ, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SANG JUNG PARK (M) has left the 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland, and for the next two years 
will do some reading and writing and some 
teaching at Emory University in Atlanta. 


KAYTON R. PALMER (B) of Silver Lake, 
Minnesota, is a school board member and 
serves on the town’s ambulance service 
crew. The Czech Brethren Presbyterian 
Church of which he is pastor celebrated its 
centennial on July 4th. 


JOHN W. SLOAT (B) is finishing his 
work toward a Th.M. in Advanced 
Pastoral Studies at Pittsburgh Seminary. 
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1959 


JOSEPH J. HARBER (B) received a 
master’s degree in Urban Institutions and 
Systems from Claremont Graduate 
School, California, in June. 


1960 


Chaplain SAMUEL BAEZ (B) has been 
assigned to the Third Force Service 
Support Group, Okinawa and Japan, since 
July 1976. 


ARTHUR L. BENJAMIN (B) is manager 
of the Presbyterian Panel, the ongoing 
opinion poll of 3,700 members, elders, 
pastors and other professionals in the 
LEPC. 


SARAH E. BENNETT (VU) retired in 
September 1975. 


ROBERT I. DOOM’S (M) new book, 
“Hope For Renewal,” has been published. 


JOHN H. HAYES (B, 64D) has been 
appointed associate professor of Old 
Testament at Emory University. 


GEORGE A. ROWLAND (b) still works 
for The Free Press (New York) and is 
trying his hand at an autobiographical 
novel about ministry. He had a short role 
as a movie actor in “Three Pinoy’s in 
New York.” 

STANLEY D. WALTERS (M) has been 
named to the chair of Old Testament at 
Knox College, Toronto. 

KENNETH A. B. WELLS (B) attended a 
two week conference for pastors and 
priests last summer at the W.C.C. 
Ecumenical Institute, Celigny, 
Switzerland. 


1962 


WILLIAM C. BARGER (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary in May. 

WILLIAM T. CUNNINGHAM (B) 
became associate pastor of La Canada 
Presbyterian Church, California, on 
August 1. 

BENJAMIN F. MOSS, III, (b) is a visiting 
artist at the University of Iowa. 
HERBERT L. STEIN-SCHNEIDER (D) 
was decorated by the French Government 
with the Order of Merite National. 
DAVID J. WOEHR (B), Chaplain with 
the rank of Major, is the supervisor in 
charge of setting up a center for Clinical 
Pastoral Education at Fort Bliss, Texas. 
OTTO M. ZINGG (B) is joining the staff 
of Koinonia, a community for spiritual and 
personal growth in Baltimore, Maryland. 


1963 


KURT GERHARD JUNG (M) became 
pastor of the Dreieinigkeits-Kirche 
(Trinity Church) in Berlin-Buckow last 
July. He extends an invitation to any 
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individual musicians or groups traveling 
to Berlin to visit his church. 


KYUNG SOOK CHUN KIM (E) is 
working in the Counseling Center of 
Yonsei University, Seoul, Korea. 


CHARLES L. RASSIEUR’S (B) book, 
“The Problem Clergymen Don’t Talk 
About,” was published last April by 
Westminster Press. 


G. DAVID SINGLETON (B) has 
received an M.S. degree in Human 
Resource Management from the 
University of Utah. When he resigned from 
his job in Birmingham, Alabama, on 
August 30, 1975, he received a Resolution 
of Commendation from the City Council. 


LOUIS HENDERSON ZBINDEN, JR., 
(M) was granted an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree by Southwestern at 
Memphis last June. 


1964 


DAVID G. BURKE (M) received a Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1974. 


JOHN A. CAIRNS (B, 66E) is Minister of 
Christian Education at the First 
Community Church of Columbus, Ohio. 


S. ALLEN FOSTER, JR., (B) received a 
Ph.D. from Edinburgh University last 
July. 


VICTOR E. MAKARI (B) received a 
Ph.D. in religious studies from Temple 
University in May. 

WILLIAM R. RUSSELL (B) and his wife 
spent most of May in Great Britain, 
where he was Canada’s fraternal delegate 
to the opening of the General Assembly of 
The Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. Bill 
also preached at Pershore Abbey and the 
Crown Court Church and was received 

at Clarence House by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 


JOHN H. SULLIVAN (M) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from the School 
of Theology at Claremont, California, 

last June. 


DOUGLAS WARD (b) is Director of the 
Northern Service of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


“Religion and Reform in Changing 
America,” by RONALD C. WHITE, JR., 
(B) has been published by Temple 
University Press. 


1965 


M. V. ABRAHAM (M) has been a pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Leonard 
Theological College, Jabalpur, India, 
since July 1976. 

JANOS D. PASZTOR (M), who 
returned to Hungary in September, is 
teaching at The Reformed Seminary in 
Debrecen. 


JACK G. SCHUTTE (B) has been called 
as associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


RICHARD L. SPENCER (B, 73D), who 
became pastor of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Pasadena, California, on 
April 1, 1976, also serves as adjunct 
professor of Ethics at Fuller Seminary. 


DAVID T. TOMLINSON (B, 67M), who 
works for the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, received the 1976 Inter- 
governmental Relations Award from the 
Baltimore Federal Executive Board. 


1966 


ANDREA PFAFF AHLERS (E) has 
received an M.Div. from Columbia 
Theological Seminary. 


' JAMES A. BROOKS (D) is associate 


professor of New Testament at South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary. 


Articles by LEON O. HYNSON (M) 
have been published in the Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, the Wesleyan 
Theological Journal and A. M. E. Zion 
Quarterly Review. 


S T KIMBROUGH, JR’s (D) book 
“The Old Testament as the Book of 
Christ” has been published by 
Westminster Press. 


1967 


EUGENE R. ACKERMAN’S (G) “A 
Brief History of Emmitsburg Presbyterian 
Church” appeared in “Emmitsburg: 
History and Society,” a paperback 
published by the Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
Chronicle. 


Last March ELIZABETH DRAKE BECK 
(B) became associate pastor of the First 
United Presbyterian Parish of Freeland, 
Weatherly and White Haven, 
Pennsylvania. 


LAWRENCE R. BURDGE, JR., (b) is 
practicing obstetrics and gynecology in 
Dover, Delaware. 


RICHARD S. CARTER (b), who received 
a Ph.D. in clinical psychology in August 
1975, is Director of the Presbyterian 
Counseling Center, Fletcher Hills 
Presbyterian Church, El Cajon, 
California. 


ERVIN G. ROORDA (M) became pastor 
of the Manito Presbyterian Church, 
Spokane, Washington, last July. He had 
been associate pastor of Fremont 
Presbyterian Church, Sacramento, 
California. 


ARLEN R. SALTHOUSE (G) has been 
re-elected Chairman of the Hunterdon 
Medical Center Clergy Committee. Upon 
completing two terms as President of the 
Hunterdon Fellowship of Churches, he 





was named Coordinator of a series of 
county-wide “Walks for the Hungry” 

last Fall. Arlen, who earned a Ph.D. from 
Birmingham University, England, is 
pastor of the Reformed Church, Three 
Bridges, New Jersey, and serves on the 
General Synod Committee on Worship. 


VERNON W. TOWNE (B), who received 
an M.S.T. from Virginia Theological 
Seminary in May, became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Clarks 
Summit, Pennsylvania, on August 1. 


1968 


JOHN N. BIXBY, JR., (B) is senior 
minister of Parkview Congregational 
Church in Aurora, Colorado. 


ABIGAIL RIAN EVANS (B) is Associate 
Synod Executive for the Synod of the 
Virginia PCUS. 

BARBARA X. GELA (B) gave the 
Invocation at the Beaver College 
commencement last May. 


JERRY L. KELLY (B) is the Protestant 
chaplain at the La Tuna Federal 
Correctional Institution, Texas. 


STANLEY R. KESSLER (B) is associate 
pastor of the Dundee Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


RICHARD J. LICHTI (B, 73E) became 
Minister of Christian Education at the 
Second Reformed Church of Pella, Iowa, 
last July. 


LYLE E. MacLAURY (B) is now pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Waverly, New York. 


G. CONRAD PERREAULT (E) is 
Managing Director of the Investment & 
Development Division of Reed & 
Stambaugh Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


JOHN H. SORENSON (M) was awarded 
the Nellie Westerman Prize for Research 
in Ethics by the Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, where he is co-director, 
coordinated teaching program in human 
values. 


1969 


NED H. BENSON (B) became pastor of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, 
on October |, after six years as pastor of 
Forest Park United Presbyterian Church, 
New Berlin, Wisconsin. 


DENNIS C. BOOTH (b) is Minister of 
Visitation at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bradenton, Florida. 
GEORGE P. HILLIARD (G) is now in 
Dunmanway, County Cork, Ireland, 
where he is in charge of four churches. 
C. PHILIP LAUCKS (B) became 
Executive Director of the United Church 


Homes of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, last — 
October. 


ROBERT W. MORRISON (B) has 
accepted a call as associate pastor to the 
Hamburg Presbyterian Church, New York. 


PAUL E. MUNDSCHENK (b) received a 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and participated in a 
summer seminar for college teachers at 
the University of Wisconsin. He now 
teaches religious studies at Western 
Illinois University. 


RICHARD E. NATHAN (B) has resigned 
from the staff of College Hill Presbyterian 
Church in Easton, Pennsylvania, to 
become General Manager and Assistant 
to the President of Henry S. Lehr, Inc., 
an insurance agency in Easton. 


JACOB J. M. NDLOVU (B) is teaching 
Religious Studies and African Cultural 
Studies at United College of Education, 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. At Rutgers in 
New Jersey he earned an Ed.M. 


CHARLES T. NEWBERRY (B) resigned 
last June as assistant pastor of the 

Bronxville, New York, Reformed Church 
and will devote himself to writing a book. 


ARTHUR M. SMITH (B) was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, Illinois, on May 2. 


KENNETH W. SMITH (B, 72M), working 
toward the D.Min. degree at Perkins 
School of Theology at S.M.U., Dallas, is 
also interim pastor of Emanuel 
Presbyterian Church in Bedford, Texas. 


ROBERT E. TURNER (B) is the 
organizing pastor of a new Presbyterian 
congregation in the West Bank area of 
New Orleans for the Presbytery of South 
Louisiana. 


1970 


PAUL AIELLO, JR., (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Detroit in Southfield, Michigan. 


EUGENE W. BEUTEL (M), as an Army 
Reserve Chaplain, attended the National 
Security Seminar at the University of 
Maine at Orono, from May 30 to June 11. 


B. RICHARD DENNIS (B) has been 
called as pastor of the White Rock United 
Presbyterian Church, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. He had been associate pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


RICHARD A. HESEL (b) is vice- 
president of the Barton-Gillet Company, 
which specializes in communications for 
non-profit institutions. 


DAVE M. SPAHN (B) has been called to 


be pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Somerdale, New Jersey. 


1971 


KENNETH S. BLAIR (B) has been 
called as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bath, New York. 


JOHN L. GLOSSER (B) became pastor 
of the First Christian Church of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, on May 15. 


ROGER R. KELLER (B) is teaching 
religion at Pikeville College, Kentucky. 


E. PAIGE McRIGHT (B) and her 
husband spent three weeks in Great 
Britain last summer. Paige is a counselor 
with alcoholics at the Clayton Mental 
Health Center, Decatur, Georgia. 


JOHN F. POTTER (B) is pastor of the 
Amwell First Presbyterian Church in 
Rheaville, and the United First 
Presbyterian Church of Amwell in 
Larison’s Corner, New Jersey. 


C. V. THOMAS (M) has been in charge of 
two small Methodist churches in 
Newport, Maine, since July 1. 


1972 


GEORGE ABDO (B) isa university pastor 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, after a year as Associate Director 
of the Urban Policy Research Institute. 


M. WILLIAM HOWARD (B), at the 
August 1976 meeting of the World Council 
of Churches Central Committee, was 
confirmed as Moderator of the Program to 
Combat Racism. 


ALAN G. MEYERS (B) has been pastor 
of the First United Presbyterian Church 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts, since 
February 1975. 


BRUCE E. SCHUNDLER (b) is an 
associate minister at the Winnetka, 
Illinois, Congregational Church. 

DANIEL J. STEVENS (B) became pastor 


of the Eastminster United Presbyterian 
Church in Ventura, California, last June. 


JACK ULRICH (M) has been accepted as 
a member of the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors. 


STANLEY B. YATES (B) received a 
Master’s degree in Library Science from 
Rutgers — the State University in May. 


1973 


PAMELA ADAMS (E) is the director of 
Christian Education at Calvary United 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


DIANNA POHLMAN BELL (B), 
formerly a chaplain in the U.S. Marines, 
is now co-pastor at the United 
Presbyterian Church, La Mirada, 
California, with her husband, Donald L. 
Bell. 
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AL BURGERMEISTER (B) served on the 
Pastoral Ecumenical Committee for the 
1976 Montreal Olympics. In September 
he went to Paris for a month’s intensive 
study of French at the French Alliance, 
followed by a retreat at Taize, France. 
DENNIS L. BUTCHER (B) has been 
pastor of Atlantic-Garden City United 
Church, Canada, since July 1975. 
BRUCE W. CAMERON (B) received an 
MSW from Rutgers — the State 
University last May. 

GEORGE CONWAY (B) has left the 
Hotchkiss School to become School 
Minister and Director of Counseling at 
Woodberry Forest School, Virginia. 


SANG KUN PARK (M) is now engaged 
in Missionary Evangelism for U.S. 
minorities and is pastor of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church in Tampa, Florida. 
ROBERT W. SAPP (e) is Minister of 
Education at Asbury Methodist Church, 
Rochester, New York. 

MARK L. STARR (B) is studying for a 
Ph.D. in Philosophy at the University of 
California at San Diego. 

DR. G. KENNETH WEST (B), an assist- 
ant professor, is teaching the human 
growth curriculum for the Department of 
Education at Lynchburg College. 


1974 
CARROLL E. ARKEMA (B) was 
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ordained and installed as assistant pastor 
at Old First Church, Newark, New 
Jersey, on October 17. 


THOMAS J. BAUGHMAN (B) became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Princeton, Indiana, on July 1. 


HENRY J. GOODSPEED (B) is 
Education Minister at the University 
Avenue Church of Christ in Austin, Texas. 


KIRBY N. KELLER (M) is an instructor 
in Pastoral Ministries at the Evangelical 
School of Theology, Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


JOHN ROGER SKELLEY-WATTS (B) 
is associate pastor of the Westbrook Park 
United Methodist Church in Canton, 
Ohio. His wife, JOAN (75B) is pastor of 
the Bolivar, Ohio, United Methodist 
Church. 


JAY C. TREAT (B) is campus minister 
of the Birch & Aztec Church of Christ to 
Northern Arizona University. 


1975 

JOHN R. BAILEY (B) is serving two 
Presbyterian churches and an American 
Lutheran Church in Montana. 
CHARLES A. CESARETTI (M) has 
been appointed to the Episcopal Church 
Center Staff to direct and coordinate the 
church’s hunger program. 

THOMAS W. DUNLAP (B) has been 
called to the pastorate of Oak Hills 


Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOHN B. EARL, I, (B) has become 
pastor of Petersburg, West Virginia, 
Presbyterian Church. 


MARK E. HESTENES (B) was ordained 
last August at St. Olav’s Lutheran Church 
in Durban, the first person to be ordained 
at that church. He is now the minister at 
St. Peter’s by the Lake Lutheran Church, 
Johannesburg. 


WILLIAM C. McMORRAN (B), who is 
part-time pastor for the Ashburn, 
Virginia, Presbyterian Church, is also 
coordinator of the Tax-Aide Program for 
the American Association of Retired 
Persons. 


M. HADLEY ROBINSON (b) received 
the M. Div. degree from Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, 
Illinois, last June. 


I. SAMUEL SEAH (D) is chairperson of 
the Eastern Region Asian Presbyterian 
Council, UPUSA. 


1976 


DOUGLAS C. HALVORSEN (B) 
received an MSW from Rutgers — the 
State University last May. 


M. BARRY WHITE (B), who was an 
interim minster at the Witherspoon 
Church in Princeton last summer, is an 
Administrative Counsellor and 
Coordinator for the Hollowbrook Com- 
munity Center in Ewing Township. 


in finding the alumni listed below. In some cases, members of very early classes, we feel sure they are deceased, but have no 
information on places or dates of their deaths. For many of the later graduates named, we have no current addresses. 


If you recognize any of these people and can give us either present addresses, dates and places of deaths, or some indication of 
relatives, friends, churches, pension boards or other institutions with which they may have been affiliated, please send your 
information to: Dr. Arthur M. Byers, Jr., Secretary of the Seminary, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


08540. 


The information provided will be of great help as we prepare a new edition of the Biographical Catalogue of Alumni/ae, 
1900-1976. Please assist us in making the Catalogue as complete and accurate as possible. 


COURSE 
CODE NAME 
1914 
1914B Barnard, Edward Raymond 
1914B  Soltau, Theodore Stanley 
1915 
191S5SB Ritter, Hezekiah Cotesworth, Jr. 
1916 
1916B  Brookhouse, John H. 
1917 
1917B Brown, Frederick Warner 
1917B Dow, Alfred James Henry 
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1920 
1920B Wu, Andrew Veetch 
1920M _ Suzuki, Kichisuke 
1921 
1921M_ Lono, Mikkel 
1922 
1922B Morita, Paul Shunsak 


1922M_ de Wet, Hendrik Christoffel 


1922M_ Spoelhof, Charles 
1923 

1923B Lee, George Kim 

1923B Thwing, John Burton 


1923B Hubbard, John Boyce 
1923M Van Lunen, Herman 
1923M Wartena, Lambertus 
1924 
1924B Baskerville, Arthur Paige 
1924B _— Russell, John Clement 
1925 
1925M_ Knappen, Marshall Mason 
1926 
1926B MacPherson, Norman Spurgeon 
1926B Stevens, Franklin Warren 
1926M__ Koert, John Leonard 











1927B 
1927M 
1927M 


1928B 
1928B 
1928b 
1928b 
1928b 


1929B 

1929M 
1929M 
1929M 


1930B 


1931B 


1932B 
1932B 


1933B 
1933b 
1933b 
1933b 


1934M 
1934M 


1935B 
1935M 
1935M 


1936B 
1936M 


1937M 


1938B 
1938B 
1938b 
1938b 
1938b 


1939b 
1939G 


1940b 


1927 


Haynes, Irving Merritt 
Lange, Ulrich 
Vejnar, John Blahoslav 


1928 


Cox, John Everett 

Vos, Johannes Geerhardus 
Bird, Ulmer Smith 

Carvell, Douglas John 
Steelman, Andrew Jackson, III 


1929 


Webster, Lewis Hammond 
Bizer, Ernst 

Latsky, Peter Sterrenberg 

Retief, Malcolm Wilhelm 


1930 
Barnett, Norman Edgar 


1931 
Terry, Duane Richard 


1932 


Niederhaus, Raymond Adam 
Webster, Leonard 


1933 


Anderson, Herbert John 
Dill, Daniel Montfort, II 
Lindquist, Arthur Gerhard 
Miller, John Bernard 


1934 


Blakely, Thomas 
Jung, Emanuel 


1935 


Law, Stuart 
Chung, Kei Won 
de Visme, Marc Andre 


1936 


Hemphill, Harold Lynn 
Biro, Alexander 


1937 
Vitz, Robert Herman 


1938 


Baigrie, Donald Andrew 
Tygert, Earl Francis, Jr. 
Orr, Andrew 

Ussrey, Joe Wilson 
Wray, Robert James, Jr. 


1939 


Ross, Kenneth Duncan 
Kienzler, Bodo 


1940 
Weyer, Daniel Fees 


1942B 
1942B 
1942B 


1943M 
1943b 
1943b 


1944B 
1944b 
1944b 


1945B 
1945B 
1945M 
1945b 
1945b 
1945b 
1945b 


1946M 
1946b 
1946G 


1947B 
1947B 
1947M 
1947M 
1947b 
1947b 
1947G 
1947G 
1947G 


1948B 
1948M 
1948b 
1948b 
1948b 
1948b 


1949M 
1949M 
1949D 
1949b 
1949b 
1949b 
1949b 
1949b 
1949b 
1949e 
1949G 


1950B 
1950M 
1950M 


1942 


Harvey, Plummer Robb 
Kuhen, William George 
Pott, John 


1943 


Kline, Frank Joshua 
Campbell, Robert Irwin 
Elliott, John Glenn, Jr. 


1944 


Winn, Thomas Cleland 
Gaupp, David Carl 
Sackett, Keith LeRoy 


1945 


Lundquist, James Francis, Jr. 
Markarian, John Jacob 
Lindsey, Robert Lisle 

Fish, Arthur Maurice 
Gossweiler, David Allan 
Lindsey, Margaret Lutz 
Moore, Robert McFarlane 


1946 


Kodaira, Naomichi 
Paterson, William Logie 
Reinard, Howard Marion 


1947 


Llerena, Mario 

Meyer, Robert Spencer 

Baker, Daniel Arthur 

Baldwin, Walter Paul, Jr. 
Shirai, Noboru 
Valella-Herrero, Hipolito Jesus 
Kendall, George Herman 

Syre, Richard Rudolph 
Thomas, William Carl 


1948 


Fletcher, Verne Hatch 

Jones, Edward Donovan 
Bodle, Harold Delbert 
Fenstermacher, Robert James 
Krusich, Daniel 

Weaver, Hugh Lowrie 


1949 


Anker, Remy 

Szucs, Tibor Istvan 

Kotze, Jacobus Cornelius Gideon 
Anderson, Vincent Howard 
Hamberger, Irving Douglas 
Klein, Albert Odgers 

Miller, Paul Daniel 

Sullivan, Harold Rudolf 
Watson, Richard Stanley 
Mirabal, Marta Delia Torres-Diaz 
Hartig, Theodore Adalbert 


1950 


Abbot, William Brimberry 
Eid, Luthard Nathanael 
Murray, John Ermon 


1950b 
1950b 
1950e 
1950G 


1951B 
1951M 
1951b 
1951b 
195le 


1952E 
1952b 
1952b 


1953B 


1953B 
1953B 
1953b 
1953b 
1953U 
1953U 
1953G 
1953G 
1953G 


1954M 
1954M 
1954b 
1954b 
1954b 
1954G 
1954G 
1954G 
1954G 


1955B 
1955M 


1955b 
1955b 
1955b 
1955b 
1955b 
1955e 

1955G 


1956M 
1956M 
1956M 
1956M 
1956b 

1956e 

1956G 
1956G 


Carney, Daniel, Jr. 
Diaz-Balart, Rafael Lincoln 
Ballback, August Francis, Jr. 
Newton, Hubert Dana 


1951 


Thompson, John 
Withrow, Carlos Quentin 
Curtis, Hal LaRue 
Warner, James Franklin 
Mcllwain, Jean Sharp 


1952 


Whitnah, Margaret Louise 
Landes, Otto 
Williams, Ann Cleo 


1953 


Kereszturi, Louis 

(now Lel Calvin Aday) 
Lee, Lester Claire 
Mayo, Leslie Gene 
Germann, Harold David 
Montgomery, Daniel Horace Binney, Jr. 
Miller, Keith Bruce 
Young, Janet Louise 
Palacio-Mederos, Gregorio Oroente 
Reyes, Humberto Lavanchy 
Weaver, Edwin Ira 


1954 


Elley, Reuben Donald 
Lewis, Chester Morris 
Agnew, Martin Charles 
Moser, Willard Cummings 
Remler, James Stewart 
Berg, Harold Edwin 
Garnet, Richard Frederick 
Koppenhaver, John Holley 
Veitia, Pablo Emilio 


1955 


Walls, Milton Guernsey, Jr. 
Tan, David Sek-Chong 

(now David C. C. Chen) 
Carr, Ronald Arthur 
Groome, Clifford B. 
Wilson, Jerome Lane 
Womeldorf, George Raymond 
Woolett, James Sharp 
Niles, Lillian Katherine 
Suetterlin, Willi Friedrich 


1956 


Badenhorst, Louwrens Hubert 
Lawson, Arvest Neal 
Mathew, Alummootil Joseph 
Pioch, Ernst-Erwin Albert 
O’Rear, Floyd Barrett, Il 
Thornton, Thelma 

Friesen, Isaac I. 

Pfeifer, Hans Martin Wilhelm 
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1957B 
1957B 
1957E 
1957M 
1957M 
1957b 
1957b 
1957b 
1957b 
1957m 
1957U 


1957U 
1957U 
1957U 
1957U 


1957G 
1957G 
1957G 


1958B 
1958E 
1958M 
1958M 
1958M 
1958M 
1958M 
1958M 
1958M 
1958b 
1958b 
1958b 
1958b 
1958U 
1958U 


1959B 
1959B 
1959M 
1959M 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959b 
1959m 
1959U 
1959G 
1959G 


1960B 


1960B 
1960E 


1960M 
1960M 
1960M 
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1957 


Bray, Charles Collins, Jr. 
Smith, George Duane 
Jones, Virginia Stokes 
Bahnan, Fuad Judeh 
Hyland, Philip Oberlyn 
Hartung, Robert Ferrara 
McDowell, Ian Strain 
Scott, David Malcolm 
Walton, Robert Cutler 
Goodwin, Robert David 
Hoar, Margaret Elaine 

(Mrs. James N. Brewster) 
Johnson, Eva Marie 
Olson, Charles Arthur 
Ross, Ellen Margaret 
Yeater, Alice Lucile 

(Mrs. Alastair Lamont) 
Deeter, Allen 
Schultz, Eric Richard William 
Wilde, Robert John 


1958 


Lovick, William Thomas 
Stetson, Edward Leven 
Brill, Earl Hubert 
Campbell, David John 
Glossner, Herbert 
Kayama, Koji 
Nostbakken, Roger Wesley 
Schaefer, Marc 

Shih, Paul Giok Bee 
Cosby, Donald Raymond 
Smith, Frank Winston, Jr. 
Swain, Donald Derk 
Yarick, George Leroy 

Irle, Roger Dwight 
Tebbe, Robert Frederick 


1959 


Anderson, Albert Wade 
Roberts, Ronald Thane 
Rathod, Raiji Mavji 
Habegger, Howard Jay 
Berg, Donald Edmund 
Brian, Stanley Douglas 
Burget, Willis Heaton, III 
Day, Gerald George 
Higbee, Robert Wayne 


Hutchison, Lewis Maxwell, Jr. 


Montano, Gilbert 

Must, Dennis Patrick 
Schember, Raymond William 
Walker, John Douglas Hay 
Kim, He Ra 

Norden, Russell Lee 


1960 


Reitz, Edwin George 
(now Edward George) 

Smith, Douglas Malcolm 

Gibson, Gloria Jean 
(Mrs. F. Ross Kinsler) 

Bowen, David Glyn 

Das, Man Singh 

Hivale, Ratnaker Anand 


1960M 
1960M 
1960M 
1960b 

1960m 
1960U 
1960U 
1960U 
1960U 
1960U 

1960G 
1960G 


1961B 
1961B 
1961M 
1961M 
1961M 
1961b 
1961b 
1961b 
1961b 
1961b 
1961m 
1961m 
1961m 
1961m 
1961U 
1961G 
1961G 


1962B 
1962E 
1962M 
1962M 
1962M 
1962M 
1962M 
1962M 
1962M 
1962b 
1962b 
1962b 
1962b 
1962b 
1962e 
1962d 


1963B 
1963B 
1963B 
1963E 
1963M 
1963M 
1963M 
1963M 
1963b 
1963m 
1963d 
1963d 
1963U 
1963G 


Suardi, Odeh 

Ye;.Yun Ho 

Yousef, Yousef Abdou 
Haller, William Lee 
Willis, Ross Merlin 
Kirobi (Kairobi), John Kihenjo 
Madi, Elsie Lieu McElroy 
Miller, Marilyn Francis 
Reyburn, William David 
Tsai, William 

Enns, Katherine Ann 
Schoup, Harold Miller 


1961 


Caine, Alan Louis 

Larsen, Daniel Lee 

Kelly, Sidney Legrande, Jr. 
Lee, Chong Wan 

Massos, Ioannis Pantelis 
Kasai, Minoru 

Kaiser, George L. 

Oh, Won Tae 

Pierce, Milo Charles 
Whitley, Dennis Raymond 
Ferreira, Jaime Afonso 
Leps, Charles Edwin 
Shaw, Warren Ervin 

Van Cleff, Robin Emanuel 
Roble, Lumen Clarus 
Matejczyk, Waclaw 
Norgate, Raymond Henry 


1962 


Hyldahl, Thomas Robert 
MacLean, Robert Alexander Barclay 
Bonilla-Acosta, Plutarco 
Essoka, Modi 

Gonzalez, Orestes 
Riedel, Gerhard 
Scofield, Willard Arthur 
Stephen, Donald Murray 
Truesdell, James Philip 
Brucher, William Patton 
Holmes, Carl James 
Mondin, Fred Dominic 
Stevens, John Dennis 
Wootten, James Perry 
Tan, James S. B. 
Clewell, Richard Nelson 


1963 


Blackstone, Richard Macartney 
Lankford, George Emerson, III 
Newton, Virgil Miller, III 
Chun, Kyung Sook (Mrs. Kim) 
Kira, Kenei 

Lugtigheid, Johannes 

Sims, Stanley John 

Zbinden, Louis Henderson, Jr. 
Miller, Merrill Paul 

Dourado, Celso Loula 

Hinds, Lynn Boyd 

Parsons, Michael Leonard 
Mueller, Marlott Dorothea 
Teschner, Klaus Gottfried 


1964B 
1964B 
1964B 
1964M 
1964M 


1964M 
1964b 
1964e 
1964e 
1964m 
1964U 
1964U 


1965B 
1965B 
1965B 


1965B 


1965B 
1965E 
1965M 
1965b 
1965b 
1965b 
1965b 
1965b 
1965b 
1965e 
1965m 
1965d 
1965d 
1965U 
1965U 
1965U 


1966M 
1966M 
1966b 
1966b 
1966b 
1966b 


1966m 
1966m 


1967B 
1967B 
1967B 
1967B 
1967B 
1967E 
1967M 
1967M 
1967D 
1967b 
1967b 
1967b 
1967b 
1967b 
1967m 


1964 


Fukunaga, Wallace Takeshi 
Morton, William Barnes 
Prentice, Daniel Stewart 
Cruise, David Stanbury 
Petersen, Frederick Eugene 
(formerly Brendahl-Petersen) 
Sullivan, John Harold 
Bryant, Larry Fleming 
Billman, Dwight Picket 
Williams, Betty Lou (Mrs. Peters) 
Zinck, Benjamin Lewis 
Chubak, Rosemarie Elizabeth 
Machleidt, Michael Johann 


1965 


Hendrickson, Dennis Edward 
Kimbrough, Ralph Richard 
Middleton, Joseph Carlisle 
Shiplett, Gary Ronald 
Smith, David Leigh 
Bethke, Doris Eileen 
Craig, Maxwell Davidson 
Anderson, Wayne Arthur 
Buttress, Peter Sidney 
Johnson, Patrick Augustus 
McAnally, Mary Ellen 
Nell, Bruce Alan 
Owen, William Hollingsworth 
Weisenberger, Lois Ann Jones 
Townley, Robert Kempf 
Mayfield, Phillip 
Walek, Ernest Ralph 
Hargroves, Gary George 
Manuel, Elizabeth Jean 
Orraca, Sadako Matsuo 
(Mrs. Jose Orraca) 


1966 


Buller, Peter Walter 
Harstine, Willard Roy 
Esther, James Richard 
Hollander, Roger 
Neikirk, Gary Grant 
Smith, Roberta Eleanor 
(Mrs. Allen J. Mesko) 
Ayarian, Ned Moses 
Crispin, Donald Tyler 


1967 


Buck, Byron Lee 

Casteel, Theodore Wiggin 
Gunderson, Robert Chester 
O’Dell, Donald LeRoy 
Watson, Ronald George 
Johnson, Claudia Evelyn 
Enloe, Walter Winton, Jr. 
Gabas, Emilio Moser 
Hadley, Geoffrey Victor Sowden 
Bassett, Stephen Vance 
Edwards, Donald Burt 
Huntington, Stuart H. 
Pickert, W. Donald 
Whelan, David Norris 
DeRolf, Charles Raymond 





1967m 
1967G 
1967G 
1967G 


1968B 
1968M 
1968M 
1968M 
1968M 
1968b 
1968b 
1968b 
1968b 
1968b 
1968b 
1968e 
1968e 
1968m 
1968d 
1968U 


1968U 
1968G 


1969M 
1969M 
1969M 
1969b 
1969b 
1969b 
1969b 
1969b 
1969e 
1969m 
1969d 
1969U 
1969U 


1970M 
1970M 
1970b 
1970b 





LaRose, Ronald William 
Cairns, Hugh Campbell 
McCaskey, Murray Raeburn 
Spear, Wayne Renwick 


1968 


Edelman, Dennis Quirk 
Cardoza, Edir 
Miles, Frederick Alexander 
Smith, Ashley Alexander 
Smith, George Douglas 
Reese, Ronald Clair 
Ruddell, Terrence David 
Savidge, George David 
Walling, Willoughby George 
Stewart, Norman Larry 
Taylor, John Alan 
DeWild, Dale Wayne 
Ruddell, Nancy Jane Insley 
Taylor, David Kenneth 
Allen, Joseph Everett 
Goffart, Ellen 

(Mrs. Walter Goffart) 
Willis, David Arthur 
Jaeger, Alfred Ernst 


1969 


Mohlomi, Samuel Nketsi 
Quick, William Harry 
White, David Eric Chesley 
Fonner, Benton Robert 
Gruber, Randall Milton 
Petersen, David Charles 
Rathbun, Ronald Lee 
Roberts, James Sterling 
Martin, Luke Sander 
Valachova, Viera 

Gerlach, Donald Charles 
Choi, Syn Duk (Mrs.) 
Roadhouse, John Shepard 


1970 


Abiona, Isaac Olatunji 
Ellis, Paul Wesley, Jr. 
Birge, Elizabeth Blackmore 


Garrett, Bowman Staples, Jr. 


1970b 
1970b 


1971B 
1971M 
1971M 
1971M 
1971M 
1971M 
1971b 
1971b 
1971b 
1971b 
1971b 
1971b 
1971b 
1971m 
1971G 


1972B 
1972B 
1972B 
1972B 
1972M 
1972M 
1972b 
1972b 
1972b 
1972e 
1972m 
1972m 
1972m 
1972U 
1972U 
1972U 
1972G 
1972G 


Roy, Wayne Alan 
Shaw, Lloyd Michael 


1971 


Scarborough, Clarence Virgil, Jr. 


Anderson, Robert George, Jr. 
Cuong, Nguyen Huu 
Dragos, George Dionysios 
Howard, Priscilla Marzell 
Sunderaraj, Francis 

Brown, Scott Nelson 

Cook, Burnley Bruce, Jr. 
Kraai, John Evert 

Merrell, Richard Snow 
Sala, Ulisese Elisala 

Schott, Charles Robert 
Vaughn, Richard Ernest, Jr. 
Abernathy, William Floyd 
Land, Joel Thomas 


1972 


Fuller, Robert Warren 
Hanrahan, Frank Charles 
Nuetzman, Douglas Paul 
Smith, Dennis Edwin 
Chapius, Daniel 

Donalds, Gladstone Roy 
Gajewski, John Frederick 
Harris, Dallas Dale, II 
Rediger, Clifford William 
Gray, Florence Klotzman 
Anderson, Thomas David 
van Sciver, Harvey Edward 
Young, Richard Lucian 
Dawson, James, Jr. 
Hauptfuhrer, Carol 
Zenker, Timothy Purnell Ogden 
Buzick, Alexander Joseph 
Kent, Robert Milree 


1973B 
1973B 
1973B 
1973B 
1973M 
1973M 
1973M 
1973M 
1973M 
1973M 
1973b 
1973b 
1973b 
1973b 
1973d 
1973U 
1973U 
1973U 


1974M 
1974M 
1974D 
1974b 

1974b 

1974b 

1974m 
1974m 
1974G 
1974G 


LOTSE 
1975b 
1975b 
1975b 
1975b 
1975m 
1975G 


1976M 
1976b 
1976b 


1973 


Fiordalis, Clifford Keith 
Lorincz, Tibor Bela 
Shoemaker, Rodney Corwin 
Sloan, Robert Bryan, Jr. 
Apelian, Yervant 
Iannacone, Robert John 
Ito, Mizuo 

Lee, Chul Soon 
McPherson, James Elliott 
Waeterling, Arthur William 
Jones, Raymond 
Mackenzie, Roderick Ian 
Seaberg, David Spencer 
Shouse, Marcus Dillard 
Reid, William Gorham 
Cairone, Katherine Theresa 
Delzingaro, Richard 
Shenk, Charles Boyer 


1974 


Bame, Michael Bame 

Sato, Motohiro 

Oster, Richard Earl, Jr. 
Huffman, Michael Kelley 
Jordan, James Peter 
Parmentier, Richard James 
Adams, Edward Joseph 
Schulze, William Francis 

Kiel, Ung Nam 

Talar, Charles John Thomas, Jr. 


1975 


Logan, Thomas Wilson 
Calhoon, Edward Julian 
Martin, Sallie 

Odell, David Bradshaw 
Reiter, David Allen 
Wilcox, Paul Stanley 
Kielb, John Thomas 


1976 


So, Wing-Yui 
Kissel, Gordon Earl 
Phillips, Bonnie Beckford 


_ *Address changes, news notes and similar items concerning graduates’ affairs should be sent directly to Dr. Arthur M. Byers, 
Jr., the Alumni Secretary. Articles for PACE (and we hope there will be many of them) should be directed to The Editor, 
_ Alumni News. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JAMES WHYTE CLARKE 


September 13, 1890 — September 6, 1976 


The Reverend Dr. James W. Clarke, Francis Landey Patton Professor of 
Homiletics at Princeton Seminary from 1955 to 1960, died September 6 in 
Memphis, Tennessee. The service was held September 9 in the Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church, Memphis, whose pastor is Dr. Henry B. Strock, Jr. 
(52B, 64M). 

Dr. Clarke, a native of Glasgow, began preaching on street corners at the 
age of 16. At 19 he went to Manitoba, Canada, as a missionary to the 
lumberjacks. His formal education was at the University of Glasgow and the 
seminary of McGill University, and he held honorary doctorates from United 
College, Winnipeg; Lindenwood College, Missouri; Lafayette College; 
and Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

He served pastorates in Montreal, Quebec, and in Winnipeg, Manitoba. He 
was called from Knox Church, Winnipeg, to McCormick Theological 
Seminary as Professor of Homiletics. After two years he was called to the 
Second Church, St. Louis, where for twelve years he had a distinguished 
ministry, before joining the Princeton Seminary faculty. He left Princeton to 
become pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. Upon 
retirement, in 1965, he continued his ministry, as Interim Supply Minister at 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church and at the Presbyterian Church of Hughes, 
Arkansas. 

A pioneer in religious radio and television programming, Dr. Clarke was 
named 1955 “National Church Preacher of the Year” by the General 
Assembly, PCUS. His sermon on the designated subject “The Christian 
Family in a Changing Society” was broadcast over the Voice of America and 
preached in the National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 

He leaves his wife, the former Velma McWilliams; three children: 

Mrs. Margaret Lenox of Winnipeg, Miss Blanche R. Clarke of Calgary, and 
George Carson Clarke of Westminster, California; a sister, Mrs. Nan 
Beaulieu, of Sudbury, Massachusetts; a brother, William C. Clarke, of 
Western, Australia; eight grandchildren and four greatgrandchildren. A son, 
James, was killed over Europe in 1943 when flying for the Canadian Air 
Force. His first wife, Maria Mason, died in 1951. 
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Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA has become almost an 
American metaphor for cultural 
enrichment and a diversity of religious, 
physical and educational experiences. We 
spent our vacation month last summer 

in this unusual 19th century village 
bordering Lake Chautauqua, in the far 
southwest corner of New York State. 

Founded in 1874 by a Methodist 
bishop and a lay person, the Institution 
now has a July-August population of some 
10,000. The number sounds huge, and the 
site is small; but there is a feeling of 
spaciousness and relaxation about the 
place, as visitors pursue their interests. 

These range from lectures (Bible study, 
theology, world economic, social and 
political studies) to music, arts and 
crafts, ballet; to such sports as sailing, 
tennis and swimming. Those who attend 
are of all age groups—tiny children, 
wide-eyed with excitement, to retirees who 
have been regular visitors for many 
years. 

Some have even purchased summer 
residences, and there are, as well, 
numerous small hotels and boarding- 
houses. Several “denominational 
houses” accommodate pastors, 
missionaries and, in some cases, lay 
persons. United Presbyterian House, our 
stopping place, can house about 30 
people and serves three meals daily. 
However, families with children are 
advised to register instead at the 
(Presbyterian) Mary Willis House, which 
has room for about 20. Costs are modest, 
and it is already none too early to make 
reservations for the 1977 season. 
Inquiries for either facility should be 


summer 


by Dr. Arthur M. Byers, Jr. (50B) 





Hp paneqnetee 


ew ahetatabes 


address to: Mrs. G.S.M. Doremus, 626 
Mechanic Street, Girard, Pennsylvania 
16417. (Telephone: 814-774-4217) 
Directly across the street is a large 
covered amphitheater with a seating 
capacity of 5,000. Last summer it 
frequently had audiences of two or three 
thousand for its symphony concerts, 
choral presentations and similar offerings. 
There are smaller lecture halls, as well — 


even a motion picture house — and an 
excellent theater for operas and plays. 
Planned activities for small children 
are plentiful. 

For pastors seeking a “different” 
vacation, interested in refreshing mind, 
spirit and body, Chautauqua has much to 
offer. Those interested in the 1977 program 
should write to The Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, New York 14722. 

A great pleasure to us personally was 
finding so many Presbyterian ministers, 
among them many Princeton Seminary 
graduates, all thoroughly enjoying 
the feast of diverse activities. One week, 
for relaxation, I took a course in weaving, 
along with a fellow alumnus, and we 
had a great time. Another week I 
fulfilled one of my secret ambitions by 
mastering the art of making the wind 
move a Sailboat across the lake. 

We attended three operas, all well 
staged and presented, and Jose Iturbi’s 
evening concert was an event never to be 
forgotten — a high point of the whole 
vacation. 

From our own experiences, I would 
encourage other Princeton Seminary 
graduates to consider Chautauqua for at 
least part of their 1977 vacations, and I 
will respond to any inquiries about our 
stay there. 

For obvious reasons, I have refrained 
from naming those of our graduates who 
either own houses nearby or regularly 
attend; but they may wish to share their 
own experiences with the editor. President 
James I. McCord is a member of the 
Institution’s Board of Trustees, a fact we 
learned after our arrival. 
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‘Theology NY ‘loday 


“for my time and money, it stands alone in its field.” 


— Ernest T. Campbell 


“one of the most distinguished and consistently helpful 
religious journals on the American scene”’ 


— Nathan A. Scott 


‘always in the front rank, living up to its name 
and intention.” 


— Martin E. Marty 





A CRISIS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM? 


The January issue of THEOLOGY TODAY examines the new ferment in the field of biblical studies 
with a symposium on biblical criticism. A wide range of scholars survey the nature and future of the field 
and its relationship to theology and the church. In addition, you'll find a rich variety of articles, includ- 
ing Leroy Howe’s analysis of the concept of revelation, Brooks Holifield’s survey of images of “success- 
ful” ministers, and Kenneth Briggs’ look at the new awareness of the church as a minority in American 
society. Reviews of Bergman and Bellow, many new books, plus a complete bibliography of ethicist 
Joseph Fletcher are features that will make THEOLOGY TODAY part of your continuing course in 
theological education. Begin your subscription today for only $5 per year. 








ries ie nia eae ee Cala et ee er Aa a et ee | 
| THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 | 
| AN-1-77 | 
| 1 year ($5.00, 4 issues) Check enclosed | 
| 

| 2 years ($9.00, 8 issues) Bill me | 
| 
| Name | 
| | Address | 
| City State Zip | 
| | 
| Special Student Rate: $3.00; sample copy available upon request | 
| | 
priest re Ee ee ee 
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Updating Update 


At the December meeting of the Administrative Staff it was 
announced that the Fund for the Center of Continuing 
Education had reached $210,000 in gifts and pledges. The 
following morning Vice-President Felmeth edged into the 
editor’s lair to give a new total: $235,000! 

So far, the $1,000,000 campaign is running proportion- 
ately ahead of its most recent counterpart, the very 
successful Erdman Hall effort, and there is every hope that 
the total amount will be pledged and given by the fall of 
1979. 

Success of the present campaign is attributed to the more 
than 30 men and women who have served as Regional 
Representatives and all who have assisted them as Area 
Representatives. Their commitment and personal contact 
with other graduates have helped to raise the total number 
of gifts and pledges to more than 300. 

National Chairman Dan C. Thomas encourages all to 
continue their fine efforts for the Center’s essential 
ministry. Congregations may begin their pledge period in 
1977 for three years, budgeting through 1980 if necessary. 
How heartening it will be to have gifts from every 
congregation served by Princeton Seminary graduates, 
whatever the amount of the support possible. 

As we go to press (December 16, 1976), the figure 
attained is $251,658.60. 
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President’s 
Letter 








April 2, 1977 


Dear Colleagues: 

President Carter’s forthright stand for human rights at home and abroad has won the 
admiration and support of all of us. It has been said that “the only universal thing 
about human rights, today, is their universal violation.” The twentieth century 
revolutions have not been hospitable to freedom or human dignity. Unlike the 
revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that were liberating and 
enfranchising, those in our time have been totalitarian, have denied rights, confiscated 
property, and resorted to torture to achieve their ends. We have seen the eclipse of 
freedom in many parts of the globe, and apparently the end is not yet in sight. 

The World Alliance of Reformed Churches, at its meeting in Nairobi in 1970, called for 
a study of the Theological Basis of Human Rights. A background paper was prepared by 
Professor Juergen Moltmann of Tuebingen, and the Alliance’s Report has now 
been published. The German edition is in its third printing, and an English edition, 
edited by Dr. Allen O. Miller of Eden Theological Seminary, will be out in the summer. 
It will carry the Moltmann paper and several supporting papers along with the 
statement of the Alliance, and it should furnish material for preaching, study groups, and 
adult education. 

Moltmann grounds human rights on “God’s right to, i.e., his claim upon human 
beings, their human dignity, their fellowship, their rule over the earth, and their future.” 
As human beings, we are destined to live before God. Made in His image, we are told 
by St. Paul that our destination from the beginning is to be conformed to the image of 
Christ. Our freedom, then, is based on the freedom that we have in Jesus Christ. He is 
the “Yes” that God has spoken over the life of every person, freeing us for service to 
God, to our neighbor, and to serve as stewards of creation. 

Some have tried to separate freedom and justice in recent years, but where there is no 
freedom there can be no justice. On the other hand, true freedom becomes the basis of 
justice and the energy for the kind of society that will assure a human future. 

One thinks of the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. Freedom is a gift with a price, and 
the price is sensitivity to our brothers and sisters in need and a mature commitment to 
responsible existence. The gift does not come through rhetoric but through following 
in the steps of the Author of human freedom, who came to serve and to give Himself 
for the liberation of the world. 


Faithfully yours, 


his Nah Susie 


James I. McCord 
President 
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‘‘God is wonderfully using me.’’ 





Church of South India 


Diocese of Madras 


Dear Dr. Felmeth: 


What you gave me just before I left 
Princeton, a yellow sheet with quotations 
from the Bible, has been framed and now 
it adorns our prayer room. 

Ever since I have returned home, I was 
busy in organizing the new Department 
of Communication and Development. I 
have traveled hundreds of miles by foot, 
car, boat, bullock cart and scooter. This 
is the first time in 30 years’ history of 
Church of South India a Communication 
and Development Department has been 
organized. 

One of the important points I noticed 
during my travels was that the congregations 
were completely ignorant of what is happen- 
ing in the church at large. This has caused 
a lot of damage in the life and mission 
of the church. 

I traveled miles and miles, quite a 
good amount of time on foot, with my 
camera, taking black and white pictures of 
the life and mission of C.S.I. and above 
all the real life situation of suffering people. 
God gave me wisdom and strength to 
produce a | hour 45 minute slide show, 
“The Church and You.” 


Pastors, 


please 
note: 


Gifts made by congregations to the 
Scholarship Fund of the Seminary should 
be sent directly to Princeton Seminary, 
both to avoid delay in the receipt and 
acknowledgement of such support and to 
relieve the Mission Treasury Service 

of an extra chore. 

Gifts made by congregations to the 
Seminary for other ordinary purposes and 
sent either to the Mission Treasury Service 
or to the Seminary are “equalized,” in 
accord with the policy of the General 
Assembly. This means that the amount 
of the specific gift is deducted from the 
General Assembly Mission Budget 
allocation to Princeton Seminary and no 
added benefit accrues to the Seminary. 

Gifts made by congregations to the 
Seminary for the Fund for the Center of 
Continuing Education are to be made 
directly to Princeton Seminary according 
to General Assembly policy on such 
capital fund efforts. They are not included 
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The slides were shown simultaneously 
on three screens continuously. I have no 
tape recorder, so non-stop running 
commentary had to be given by me on the 
spot. This show was screened all over 
South India. 

People were moved, shed tears and com- 
mitted themselves for involvement in 
the life of the church. You will be sur- 
prised to know that monthly and weekly 
giving of the congregations in several 
churches have doubled. Many Christians 
in the urban area have to know the 
plight of the suffering villagers; they have 
never had an opportunity to see what is 
happening to the suffering humanity. 
Reports have reached me to say that people 
are anxious to (become) involved in the 
life and mission of the church. 

All victories and success have their own 
casualties. My throat became affected 
due to continuous speaking. Sometimes 
doctors advised me not to address any 
meeting for 15 days. 

I conduct stewardship programs and lay 
training programs too. Life is exciting here. 
I could see the Renewal and Advance in 
the church within a short time. God is 
wonderfully using me. I praise God for 
the same. 

Princeton played (an) important role 
in my life. I have been renewed and 


for credit in column 18 of the General 
Assembly statistics but do qualify for 
column 20. 

Gifts made by congregations to the 
Seminary specifically for one or more of 
the programs and projects of Princeton 
Seminary listed in the Major Mission 
Fund Campaign are to be sent through the 
appropriate judicatory agency with clear 
identification of the Seminary as recipient. 
These will receive campaign credit. If 
made when the local judicatory is involved 
in the campaign, such gifts will provide 
special aid to the Seminary, provided they 
are made in addition to the regular 
year to year support, given so faithfully 
and generously by many churches for the 
Scholarship Fund. 

The members of the Seminary com- 
munity are very grateful for your interest, 
your gifts and your prayers and thank 
God “for your partnership in the 
gospel from the first day until now.” 





strengthened spiritually during my days 
in Princeton. I am well equipped to 
pledge myself in this new area. 


(Signed) Victor Pandian 


Mr. Pandian, a graduate of the 
University of Madras, was a special 
student at Princeton Seminary in 
academic year 1975-76. 


The ministry 
of graduates 


Alumni Secretary Arthur M. Byers, Jr., 
recently received a book of unusual interest 
to Princeton Seminary graduates, “Falls 
Church Presbyterian Church, 1873-1973.” 
The carefully documented, well written 
volume shows that of the six pastors who 
have ministered to the Falls Church 
congregation in the past hundred years, 
five have been PTS alumni: 

David H. Riddle (1870B), 1873-1889 

Davis L. Rathbun (1866B), 1890-1900 

Robert A. Davison (1865B), 1900-1918 

Alton B. Altfather (1924B), 1924-1960 

Floyd W. Ewalt (1942B), 1961- 

The author, Ella C. Belz, is a long-time 
member of the church. Her research 
discloses the many candidates for the 
ministry who have come from Falls Church, 
a great number to Princeton; and we are 
most grateful to Floyd Ewalt for sending 
it along. 

The volume has been placed in the Alumni 
Alcove in Speer Library, in which are 
collected works by or about our alumni/ae. 

A reminder — all kinds of documents 
and books about your congregation will be 
welcome additions to the collection, 
provided they have some bearing upon 
the ministry of Princeton Seminary 
graduates. 











Charles Hodge visits Princeton Seminary 


On Saturday, February 19, Charles Hodge visited Princeton Seminary. That’s right! Of 
course this was not the famous teacher of theology, but this was a direct descendant whose 
name is Charles Hodge V. His trip to this campus was made to visit Malise and 

Tom DeBree, seniors here at the Seminary, who are related to him. A graduate of Davidson 
College, he is a senior at the Medical School of Temple University and plans to bea 
pediatrician. Incidentally, the father of the theologian and a number of others in the 

Hodge family have been physicians. 

While here Mr. Hodge saw the portrait of his great-great-grandfather which hangs in 
the President’s Office and the secretary desk and study chair his famous ancestor had used. 
After viewing the Hodge plaque in Miller Chapel, as well as the dormitory bearing the 
family name, he visited Speer Library to look over manuscripts, pictures and other 
historical treasures and interesting mementoes of the first Charles Hodge. It was a delight 
to have on campus this tall, affable and interesting scion of a distinguished family which 
contributed so richly to the life of Princeton Seminary with memorable teachers in earlier 
generations. We hope that with his knowledge and strong sense of his family Charles 
Hodge will return to visit us again. 


Charles Hodge V (center) with Malise and Thomas DeBree. } 





The covers story 


If you have been considering the use of the bulletin covers offered for use 
with your congregation, the reproductions on the next two pages should 
be of interest. 

The first is from Bryant Kirkland’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. Elfrieda A. Kraege, the Church Historian, who wrote the 
text, notes that the last sentence of the first paragraph should begin “One 
hundred and seventy years later... .” and asked that the correction be 
noted now. 

The second is from Jack R. Van Ens, pastor of the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Pitman, New Jersey. 

In each the emphasis on the continuity of both Church and Seminary 
lends strength to the Seminary Sunday use, but their church-bulletin size 
makes them fully adaptable for any congregational purpose. Orders should 
be addressed to the Public Relations Office. 
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Man on campus 





Our curiosity roused by the photograph 
which accompanies this article, we 
recently caught Princeton Seminary’s 
Director of Housing in the rarest of 
situations, a half-hour break between 
appointments, asked a few (im)pertinent 
questions, and discovered — 

On November |, 1934, Clarence Elmer 
Reed, fresh from Princeton High School, 
joined the Princeton Seminary staff as a 
general assistant to George W. Loos, Jr., 
then Treasurer and Business Manager. “I 
wasn’t even called an office boy,” 

Clarence Reed remembers, “I just worked 
in this office, only then I was in the outer 
room; now I have the best room on 
campus. I can look out of the windows and, 
sure enough, sooner or later the person 

I need to talk with walks past.” 

In the intervening years he has been 
Cashier and, briefly, acting business 
manager. “It wasn’t very long — but it 
seemed like forever,” Mr. Reed chuckles, 
“between Mr. Loos’ retirement and 
Mr. Lawder’s appointment. I just did what 
had to be done.” 

With the 1965 purchase of the 
Princeton-Windsor property the need 
for a director of housing became urgent, 
some one person to whom all problems of 
maintenance, supply, even assignment of 
dwelling units, could be referred. Implicit 
was the ability to “get along with” 
students, senior professors and adminis- 
trators, food managers, visiting dignitaries, 
the maintenance personnel; to settle 
differences of opinion amicably; to foresee 
and forestall trouble; to represent the 
Seminary to the greater Princeton 
community — a combination of public 
relations ability, creativity, common sense 
and knowledge-in-depth of the Seminary’s 
plant. The choice of that person was as 
obvious as it has proved felicitous. 

Other than the “public buildings” — 
those leased through realtors to non- 
seminarians — Clarence Reed is in some way 
responsible for every use of every 
structure Princeton Seminary owns. 
Students supply their own linens, but guests, 
whether Warfield Lecturers or participants 
in the Institute of Theology and the Center 
of Continuing Education seminars, must 
be provided for. 

The Director of Grounds and Buildings 
is, to a large extent, responsible for main- 
tenance; but the Director of Housing works 
with and through him to check on re- 
decorating, the making-up of beds, 
the dishwasher that doesn’t work in 
Apartment 3-B. Since maid service was 
abandoned I|5 years ago, the summer 
cleaning task has mushroomed; Clarence 
Reed hires the part-time service, determines 
what must be done, follows through to 
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be sure it is done properly and on time. 
“It’s a real dog,” he says, “but 

frankly, I prefer it this way. It’s when 

you just think something is finished that you 
find out at the last moment that there’s 

a torn sheet or dust under the bed, or that 
the last tenant left clothing in the closet.” 

At first the job also included helping 
find employment for the wives or hus- 
bands of students, but this he gladly turned 
over to the director of student financial 
aid. “I immediately saw the tie-in between 
what the student received and what the 
spouse made. It makes better sense for 
the Seminary and the student to have 
all the records in one office.” 

As a natural outgrowth of his know- 
ledge of the size and location of rooms, 
Mr. Reed also keeps the “big black book,” 
the official record of every event scheduled 
on campus, from a full-scale public 
lecture in the auditorium to a five-person 
committee meeting in the Alumni Room 
to a series of dancing lessons in the base- 
ment of Tennent Hall. So important is this 
function, both in precluding the embar- 
rassment of schedule clashes and in keeping 
the Seminary family posted (through the 
weekly calendar) on where they should 
be on a given date that the book may be 
referred to rather more frequently than 
many a scholarly text. Over the years he 
has become adept at suggesting alternate 
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possibilities for harassed individuals 

with last-minute acceptances by honored 
guests to deliver lectures, conduct seminars, 
even provide meals. 

Oh yes: Visiting groups or individuals 
must be fed, as well as housed. “When 
they use the main dining room, it’s no 
great deal,” Mr. Reed muses. “They just 
go through the regular cafeteria line. 

But when they need special foods, or special 
service — when a buffet luncheon in the 
main lounge seems the best way to handle 
them, or the private dining room ‘feels 
right,’ we can come up with some 
beautiful problems, from food to staff. 

“All of this has to be worked out with 
Tony Aspras, as to how much and what 
kinds of food are required, how many 
student waiters will be needed (and who 
will not have a conflict with his or her 
course work). It’s like fitting a jigsaw 


’ puzzle together; every single piece has 


to be there, or it isn’t going to work.” 

One aspect of his work is in no way 
related to housing. Since 1946 the Seminary 
has been enrolled in the Princeton Blood 
Program, an idea which originated in 
this town and has been widely copied 
throughout the country. Jt encompasses 
businesses as well as schools — particularly 
businesses, according to Mr. Reed. 

Briefly, provided the participating insti- 
tution persuades 20 percent of its employees 
and/or students to contribute blood, 

every one of its members and their families 
are entitled to free blood at any time and in 
any place in the United States. Its value 
was amply proved last fall, when an 
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r, Mr. Reed, Mary Lawrence, Teri Betros, 


Lynn Haring, Lillian Keffer and Barbara McWilliams. The secretaries took Mr. Reed to 


lunch on his anniversary. 
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international student’s child developed 
leukemia. 

There is some difficulty meeting the 
quota, but introduction of the Blood- 
mobile some five years ago, which brings 
the equipment and personnel to the 
prospective donors, has simplified both 
bookkeeping and collection. Mr. Reed 
and Business Manager William E. Lawder 
serve as co-chairmen of the Seminary’s 
program, so that one of them is always 
available to verify a claim. 

Other particularly pleasant details of his 
overall responsibilities are the care of 


Payne Hall and the on-going relationship 
with generations of service chaplains. 
Payne, the missionary furlough house, is 
completely furnished. “They can just come 
in with their suitcases,” Mr. Reed explained. 
In part this is seen to by a committee of 
faculty wives, but Messrs. Reed and McKaig 
work directly with them, as well as look- 
ing to maintenance needs. 

The chaplains? “I’ve had some very 
fine relationships with them, especially the 
ones who bring their wives and families. 
That has been a refreshing experience, 
let me tell you. Of all the things I’ve 


done on the Seminary campus, that is one of 
the highlights. I have no way of knowing 
why, unless it’s their profession. Every 

one of them seems pretty much the 

same: They’re appreciating people. They 
always leave their places clean as a pin. 
I’ve gotten to know several of the families, 
and we write back and forth; it’s a real 
pleasure. 

“I’m so happy to be right back where I 
started from, 42, 43 years ago — whatever 
it’s getting to be. Next to the President, I 
have the nicest office!” 





‘"How many loaves have you?”’’ 


“The main thing about the committee 

this year is that everybody is a worker,” 
said Paul Watermulder, Chairman of the 
Seminary Stewardship Committee, “and 
we have some real visionaries here. They 
also do work, but they come up with ideas 
that no one ever thought of before. You 
look around the table, and no one’s just 
sitting there waiting for the meeting to 
end; they’re all involved.” 

The Stewardship Committee, started in 
1969, brought together “the people who 
had a personal Gospel interest and were es- 
pecially interested in giving money to a 
local ‘concern’ on one side, and on the 
other people who had a social activist 
concern and wanted to raise $500 (which the 
Seminary Trustees would match) for a 
Viet Nam relief project. It brought, both 
of these two wings right into the middle.” 

That first year the group actually 
raised $600. Since then the receipts of the 
annual drives have appreciated increasingly. 
Last year’s total was $3200; this year, 
up to early March, $4900 has been actually 
received, with another $100 in pledges 
expected to be fulfilled before graduation. 

Before the campaign formally opened, 
faculty, staff and students were asked 
to submit the names and descriptions of 
projects they felt merited financial 
support by the community. Of the 16 sug- 
gestions received — many submitted by 
several people — eight were chosen by 
a subcommittee, which also decided what 
percentage of the total receipts each 
should be given. Approved by the whole 
committee, the list, fully annotated, was sent 
to every member of the Seminary family. 
As a follow-up, one person on each 
dormitory floor went door-to-door, 
answering questions and soliciting cash 
or pledges payable monthly, as funds 
became available. 

The lion’s share, 30 percent ($1400 so far) 
went to the four Christian churches in 
Las Vegas which were fire-bombed within 
a three-week period. A small item in the 
New York Times created the first Seminary 


knowledge of the outrage: In each case 
Bibles had been stacked against the 
pulpit, soaked with gasoline and ignited. 
Newspaper articles from local papers and 
conversations with the pastor of the 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, Las 
Vegas, whose session has distributed the 
money, substantiated the report. “I’m proud 
of Princeton Seminary,” wrote the 
pastor, “and that’s saying a lot, coming 
from a San Francisco Theological 
Seminary graduate!” Encouraged by the 
Princeton example, the Las Vegas 
Presbyterian Ministers Association has 
begun a similar drive among all the 
Presbyterian churches in the area and 
collected a special fund for the purpose. 
Each of the burned-out congregations 
receives a sum in proportion to the 
damaged suffered — one was completely 
destroyed. An unlooked for, but very 
happy result of the stewardship exercised 
is that, for the first time, a bridge is being 
built between the Presbyterian and the 
Black communities, the latter composed 
of a number of very small denominations 
formed by evangelists. 

Corrymeela Community, Ireland, re- 
ceived 15 percent. The retreat center brings 
together Catholics and Protestants to 
discuss what it means to live as Christians in 
the midst of terrible civil strife. 

10 percent went to the International 
Student Fund used to assist overseas stu- 
dents on campus. This is one of the means by 
which American students can convey their 
concern for those who come from other 
lands and other cultures. It is a practical 
way of showing that we care and want to 
respond to their needs as we participate 
in the Seminary community. 

Another 10 percent will help the 
Community Council for Criminal Justice. 
This newly incorporated agency was formed 
by a Seminary student, Paul Swedlund, 
who is its president. The prison reform 
group works in one-on-one contact 
with convicted felons about to be re- 
leased from jail. Each is counseled in 


seeking employment and in re-establish- 
ing family stability. An attempt is made to 
find each a sponsor in a local church, 

so that each, once released, will have a 
friend concerned for his wellbeing. In some 
cases prisoners can win early release 

if sponsors and employment are waiting 
for them. 

The Rural Community Action Ministry 
in Maine accounts for another 10 percent. 
This consortium of 11 churches, repre- 
senting 5 denominations, works together 
to raise the standard of living in rural 
Maine. Assisting them for at least one 
work-week in June are several Princeton 
Seminary students and their youth groups. 
A local law permits reduction of taxes for 
houses built of tarpaper, rather than wood; 
as a result something like 10 percent of the 
houses in that county burn every winter. 
Both money and labor are needed to 
rebuild. “We hope,” says Mr. Watermulder, 
“with less flammable material!” 

Still another 10 percent went to CROP, 
the world hunger project. 

Of the other three recipients, the 
Roy Ahmoagak Memorial Parish in Alaska 
received 7 percent; Mr. Nageak was the 
first Eskimo ever to graduate from a 
Presbyterian seminary (Dubuque). “He’s 
working in a huge territory on the north 
slope with several small congregations, 
and he needs any support he can get.” 

A group in nearby Hightstown, the 
Eastern Service Workers Association, 
was given 3 percent to assist in its work 
with Central New Jersey migrant laborers — 
supplying clothing and counseling on such 
legal benefits as workmen’s compen- 
sation and the right to union protection. 

Finally, but of great importance, 

5 percent goes to the Seminary Emergency 
Relief Fund. Always administered con- 
fidentially, the Fund this year has afforded 
from $50 to $150 for students with 

such problems as a death in the family and 
insufficient funds to fly home, or need 

for an immediate operation on a spouse 
or child, one not covered by medical 


insurance. 

“What the Committee has tried to do 
over the past 8 years,” Mr. Watermulder 
explains, “is try to get a target model of all 
of our recipients. We start in the center 
with our own community — the Relief 
Fund and the International Students. 
Then in the next circle we broaden out 
to New Jersey with the Community 
Council for Criminal Justice and the 
Eastern Service Workers. From there we 
go to the nation: Las Vegas, Maine and 
Alaska. Finally, as the last ring to the 
target, we include Corrymeela in Ireland 
and the international CROP. That is our 
total target, a bullseye!” 

Talking about new ideas for projects, 
he first described the book sale which 
opened the second semester. The same 
thorough preliminary campaign which 
characterized the Fund Drive was evident 
here: saturation publicity by letter, 
word of mouth, announcements in Chapel 
and notices in the weekly calendar, The 
Wineskin. Faculty, staff, students and, 
in this case, students’ hometown ministers 
(contacted over the between semesters 
break) were invited to contribute used 
volumes. Those who preferred could 
receive 90 percent of the sale price, with 
which most of them promptly purchased 
books needed for the second semester, or 
texts they could not normally afford. 

The complete works of Shakespeare 
were snapped up early; Calvin’s “Institutes” 
and a set of Kittel’s “Theological 
Word Dictionary” (in German) were sold 
almost before they were displayed. 
Altogether there were more than a thousand 
books sold, for which students received 
$470. The profit, $260, will enable a 
Western Samoa seminary to purchase 
badly needed theological materials. It is 
hoped to repeat the sale annually, always 
to benefit a third world seminary. This year’s 
recipient was selected in part because 
a present Master of Theology student, 
Liki Tiatia, will return to its faculty at 
the end of this academic year. 

“Our last large event was Education 
Week — Stewardship Emphasis Week. 
During the fall drive we talked with a lot 
of people who had problems with the 
idea of giving money to the Committee and 
who didn’t understand what stewardship 
means. They regarded it only as a way of 
securing money. We went into the week 
determined to help them see stewardship 
really — not just your wallet but the 
way you order your life, the way you respond 
to all the gifts God has given you. It in- 
cludes your time and energy, as well as your 
money. 

“So our Stewardship Fair, the high 
point of the week, was also a Mission 
Fair.” 

The Committee, finding 15 major 
concerns which needed presentation, set 
up booths on the General Assembly display 
area model. Literature, posters, even 
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slide shows with taped commentary were 
presented. Seven of the 8 recipients of the 
fall drive were represented. The Las Vegas 
West Side churches put together a motion 
picture showing the burned-out areas 

and the new construction in progress. 

The Princeton chapter of Rotary Inter- 
national, working through a member of 
the Nassau Presbyterian Church, 

came and signed up students to visit 
children in a boys’ detention center. 

Denominational concerns were well 
represented, as were the World Council of 
Churches and Common Cause. Alexander 
Getty, who is the Seminary’s Student 
Financial Aid and Employment officer, 
put together an abbreviated edition of 
his seminar on personal budgeting for 
ministers, presented every year at the 
Institute of Theology and in the Center of 
Continuing Education. Space was made for 
youth groups to be signed up for work 
projects in area churches which could 
not afford the cost of paid help. Thirty 
students enrolled to assist in evacuating 
Wilkes Barre, if the expected spring floods 
threaten to overwhelm the city once more. 
They are working with the Reverend 
Harold F. Mante, pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Forty Fort, 
Pennsylvania. 

“A great help during Stewardship 
Week,” according to Mr. Watermulder, 
“were the two speakers from United 
Presbyterian headquarters in New York 
City. Bert Smyth led chapel on Tuesday, and 
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Rus Howard (Junior M.Div.) and Deborah Lange (Junior M.A.) with Bert Smyth. 


conducted a discussion group the same 
afternoon. He was very well received and 
got across the idea of stewardship as 
something other than just meeting 

the church’s budget. 

“Fhen on Wednesday John Lindner, who 
is in charge of administering the UPUSA 
overseas volunteers and of the international 
subsistence program, gave us all sorts 
of information on ways to place students 
or ordained people in summer intern- 
ships, in year-long overseas projects, in 
all kinds of volunteer work. He was one 
speaker at our luncheon. The other was 
Dr. Felmeth, the Vice-President of the 
Seminary, who presented frontiers of 
stewardship as he saw them — in the 
church in the pastorate, while Mr. Lindner 
presented them denominationally. Each 
complemented the other in suggesting 
ways to help lay people in thinking what 
it means to be part of the church and to use 
life in Christian stewardship. 

“This Stewardship Committee has 
really provided the basis of outreach for 
the personal gospel people and the 
evangelism of the social gospel people. 

In both cases, stewardship means what 
you do with your life, how you make it 
mean anything beyond the confines of your 
own little world. Eventually, it should 
mean that there are no confines to that 
little world. ‘Social action not rooted in 
faith is shortlived; deep spiritual faith 
without outward expression is short- 
circuited.” 
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Mr. Lindner in a relaxed moment. 





The next book sale, it has just been announced by the Stewardship Committee, will 
be held in September. COLLECTION OF BOOKS HAS ALREADY BEGUN, as the 


article above indicates. 


Please browse through your own library shelves for volumes to donate. You may either 
bring these to campus on your next visit (Clarence Reed, Director of Student Housing, 
knows where the storage room is) or mail them (fourth class) to: Princeton Theological 


Seminary, Attention, Stewardship Committee. 


Any and all contributions will be gratefully received, in our effort to help a struggling 
third world seminary. The money raised this spring furnished half of the Western 


Samoa seminary library budget for the year! 





A working tool 


“The alumni have been great about the 
response. I think you should stress that. 
Absolutely marvelous. We mailed those 
things out on January fifth — 7,127 — 
and by March second we had 3,540 back. 
That’s a 50 percent reply in eight weeks! 

“This says to me there’s a warm relation- 
ship between the graduates and the 
Seminary. Even from non-graduates we’re 
getting a good proportion of returns.” 

Alumni Secretary Arthur M. Byers, Jr., 
rarely exhibits emotion about the statistics 
and other data with which his workaday 
hours are filled, but this time his excitement 
was obvious. “I think this new Bio- 
graphical Catalogue of Princeton Seminary 
alumni/ae is a working tool that every 
one of our graduates should have,” he said. 
“It will give them access to their fellows, 
the men and women who have graduated 
from here, about whom you hear and whom 
you can help (or who can help you) if 
you know something about them. 

“Of course, one of my main interests here 
is placement, and we’re always glad to 
be able to recommend our graduates to 
churches and for other specialized jobs. 
Here is a source of hard information. 

“I believe every general presbyter, every 
executive presbyter should have a copy. 
It’s really better than anything that can come 
out of New York, in terms of being com- 
plete for a certain segment of the Church. 
You can buy 10,000 dossiers — maybe three 
or four thousand of them are actually 
available in the ministering age — but there 
they are, everything from date of birth toa 
full sequence of pastorates or other posi- 
tions in their careers. 


“The fascinating thing is to see the 
diversity of ministries. Just to go through 
the pages is to read a kind of Who’s Who of 
ministers, a Who’s Who of church leaders, 
a Who’s Who of presidents of colleges and 
seminaries this institution has produced, 
far beyond its numerical strength, from 
the beginning right down to the present. 

“Then there’s the shift in types of career, 
proportionately. In the late 1800’s and 
into the 1930’s there was a very strong 
movement toward overseas mission. It 
doesn’t happen now because the funding 
isn’t there, the direction isn’t there; the 
younger churches have become adolescent 
and maturing churches, and this changes the 
need for the kind of people they want. 
Nowadays a larger percent start as as- 
sociates or assistants or pastors and then 
move into some related people-centered 
occupation: social work, teaching, govern- 
ment — HEW, HUD. 

“There will be one big surprise for our 
graduates in the large number of Roman 
Catholics represented, especially in the last 
two or three years. With the cooperation 
between President McCord and Bishop Ahr 
of the Trenton Diocese, we have become 
the approved graduate school for a great 
many Roman Catholic priests and 
sisters, because of our facilities. In some 
cases they (the Roman Catholic Church) 
have provided the staff. So here they 
are! Most of them are in the Th.M. 
program because its brevity gives them a 
chance to do it before they are moved to 
some other place. 

“Then there are the chaplains. We have 
good creative contacts with the Chaplains 


Corps through our national unit; our 
alumnus DAVE CHAMBERS (45B) has 
been very instrumental in this.” 

There are other changes in the book itself. 
The most immediately obvious is that 
entries are printed in two columns per 
page, in slightly smaller type selected for 
its clarity and legibility (Times-Roman). 
The result, Dr. Byers feels, is a great 
savings in number of pages, approximately 
600, as opposed to the 880 in the 1954 
edition, and a more pleasing, compact 
appearance. 

To avoid confusion, all of the members 
of each class are now listed in alphabetic 
order, whether or not they received degrees. 
What might be termed their status as 
alumni/ae is indicated by a simple code- 
letter device (B for Th.B., B. D. or M. Div. — 
as the terminology of the degree changed — 
received; b for the same degree not re- 
ceived). These will be printed in bold- 
face, so that the reader seeking graduates 
in the same degree program he/she 
undertook can find old friends more easily. 

After each entry appears a file reference 
number, about which several people have 
written inquiries. “Well,” explains 
Dr. Byers, “we’re in a computer age, and 
a computer finds things by the numbers. 
This way we can make sure that we have 
neither lost nor duplicated anyone’s 
folder. When Marquis (who are producing 
the volume) are through with their work, 
they will print out a list for us by sequence 
number. A name index would be useless in 
discovering omissions. A person’s name 
may change three or four times over the 
years, but the number will not; so we can 
always find a specific individual. 

“One more thing may puzzle a few re- 
spondents: We began by assuming we would 
include the names of spouses; we wanted 


to humanize the material, feeling that, since 
the wife or husband is often a close 
partner in work in the Church, there was 
no reason she or he should be omitted. 
After we had completed about a hundred 
entries, we began to find serious problems; 
and it was decided that we had been 
dreaming too big. 

“For obvious reasons, we could not 
include such materials as the books and 
articles many graduates have written, or 
their professional memberships. That sort 
of information is very, very helpful in the 
permanent files; but it would force us 
into a two- or three-volume situation, or a 
book the size — and cost — of Who’s Who.” 

To help Dr. Byers in this formidable task 
(“I get a lot of commiseration and best 
wishes and ‘rather-you-than-I!”) Marquis 
conducted an on-campus training session 
for his three principal assistants, Sally 
Holben, Lois Tait and Sandy Kunz. 
“Sally has been teaching at Princeton 
Day School,” he explains, “and was 
looking for a change. Lois has been a 
librarian in the readers services section 
of the Wooster College library; she is here 
this year with her husband, Gordon, who 
is on research leave from the college. The 
youngest of the three, Sandy, is married 
to Richard Kunz, a Junior in the M.Div. 
program. 

“Then there are two students who just 
open the replies and sort them out: 
completed data sheets, approved or revised 
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‘sketches,’ inquiries, advance orders 
with checks.” 

Among them the assistants can turn out 
about 100 to 150 sketches a day; each must 
be approved by the graduate from whose 
data sheet it was prepared. When 
enough have accumulated, say 400, the 
corrected sketches are sent to Marquis 
and computer set. The galleys must then 
be proofed; with the mass of work 
involved, no changes can be made at this 
point, unless some major change has 
occurred in the data. 

“It kind of scares me,” Dr. Byers admitted, 
“to know we have to get 5,982 more 
sketches to complete the book — 3,587 
more data forms — and here it is March 
second already. The deadline’s creeping up 
on us. We sent out the original mailing 
to everyone east of the Mississippi third 
class, to save postage; and we asked each 
graduate to pay the postage on the way 
back — it would have cost us 16 1/2 cents per 
letter to put a business reply on. We’re 
glad, now, because at this late date every- 
thing must go first class, or we won’t 
get it back in time to put this book out 
within two years from now.” 

There have been, with the forms, “a lot 
of kind letters, of reminiscent letters. 

One fellow wrote me that he has been on 
the radio, and he’s taught and he’s been 
on 80 campuses; altogether he has 
preached 29,000 sermons. And then he 
said, ‘I’ve never sat down before to 





(L. to R.) Lois Tait, Sally Holben, Dr. Byers, Sandy Kunz 


express my appreciation to the Seminary 
which helped me do all this.’ 

“By and large, my mail, year in and year 
out, comes from people grateful for the 
privilege of coming here to study. Even 
those who have sometimes criticized the 
Seminary while they were here change 
when they see what it’s like out there and 
no longer have access to these facilities — 
they discover it’s a goldmine!” 

As for the few who do not respond, 
there is some basic information in their 
files: their admissions applications, ac- 
cumulated correspondence and, oc- 
casionally, the information forms sent out 
before the five-year reunions. Marquis 
supplied nine regional Who’s Who 
volumes; the southern Presbyterian 
Church provides a Ministerial Directory. 
When all else fails, Stated Clerks and 
colleges are contacted. But, even if only 


‘the name and class year can be discovered, 


there will be an entry for every alumnus/a 
of Princeton Seminary since 1900. 

The volume will sell for $20 in hard 
cover; $18 in softback; a 25 percent discount 
for pre-paid, pre-publication orders can 
bring the prices down to $15 and $13.50. 
When you see, for your approval, your 
sketch or the galleyproof, really read the 
descriptive flyer enclosed — and use the 
order form! 

As Dr. Byers says, “Here is a source of 
information — a working tool that every 
pastor should have.” 
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Counselors-at-large 


For several years Princeton Seminary 

had afforded its students a Masters-in- 
Residence program: seven students, living in 
the various buildings, to whom others 
could turn with personal problems and 
who encouraged “the development of 
Christian devotion, life styles and fellow- 
ship.” In academic year 1975-76 the 
Reverend Mrs. Lois Glover Creighton* 
was appointed Pastor to Married Students 
and Families, in addition to six other 
people involved as Masters-in- Residence. In 
1976-77 the program was changed to 
include Mrs. Creighton and Rodney L. 
Petersen**, a Ph.D. candidate living in 
Erdman Hall, who was appointed Pastor 
to Single Students. 

Both programs have been backed up by 
faculty members and by the counseling 
services of Princeton University and 
Trinity Church, but more help is now 
available within the Seminary family 
through the deacon program. Numbering 
30 students of diverse backgrounds, they 
were selected by Mr. Petersen and 
Mrs. Creighton. 

On a rare day when both pastor- 
counselors were free, they told us some- 
thing of the program: how it works, what 
are its successes and what are its deficiencies. 


Q. Just how does the deacon program 
you set up work? Do you both use it? 


A. (R) On each dormitory floor there is a 
student deacon who carries on the same 
responsibilities we do, but in a localized 
situation. It is a good opportunity for 
helping us all to learn to minister to each 
other, the purpose of our education here. 
Most of them are Middlers — neither 
about to graduate, nor brand new. Assigned 
to each floor is a faculty member with 
whom the floor group tries to meet once 

a month. 

Each deacon’s responsibility, and ours, is 
three-fold: to stimulate Bible studies, small 
group discussions and support groups; 
be responsible for a certain amount of 
pastoral care; and work toward a general 
sense of Christian community at Princeton 
Seminary. 

(L) I’ve felt my main job was to start 
groups in Princeton-Windsor Apartments 
and on the Tennent campus which would 
meet with the faculty members. It was 
Dr. McCord’s idea to assign a faculty 
member to each group, for monthly 
meetings. It’s pretty free-wheeling; each 
group decides the sort of thing the mem- 
bers want to do. 

Interestingly enough, I’m getting the 
impression that single students tend to 
develop more serious, study-type programs; 
the couples (of course, almost half of these 
individuals are not students, but spouses) 





seem to want social programs, particularly 
covered-dish suppers. 

(R) It does vary. We’ve had discussions 
such as ones centered around Bonhoef- 
fer’s book “Life Together” or Henri 
Nouwen’s “The Wounded Healer” — as 
well as more social occasions at a faculty 
member’s house over lunch or dinner. 

But by and large these meetings are seen 
as vehicles to get seminarians together 
with the faculty to talk about concerns and 
provide spin-off groups for mutual support 
and study. 

Q. There is also some personal counseling? 


A. (L) Oh, yes indeed! I have an office on 
campus in Tennent Hall, though I am out 
of it more than in it since most of my 
appointments are in students’ homes. 


Q. So that the student deacons lead 
more study groups, and you two carry more 
of the burden of actual counseling — 

on marital or other personal problems. 


A. (L) It is not necessarily marital prob- 
lems. Much of the counseling is vocational. 
It is mostly students who seek me out, rather 
than their spouses. Probably this is because 
I know the students better. They are the 
ones I see around campus every day. 
Spouses I may meet only once, unless 
there is some reason | return for a second 
call. And time is so short, their schedules 
are so tight — unless there is some prag- 
matic reason for doing this, I probably 
will meet a spouse only once during the 
year. The fact that many of them work is 
an awkward angle, too. Most of my calling 
must be done in the evening. I usually go 
home quite late. 

(R) As I live on campus, a student like 
the others, I find it a very accessible situa- 
tion and have been able to do some con- 
tinuous counseling to people with a variety 
of needs. 

We’ve also made contact with Trinity 
Counseling Center, have tried to stay 





in tune with what other kinds of counsel- 
ing services are in the area, so that we can 
refer people to more professional help when 
needed. This flexibility is one of the strong 
points of the program. There are always 
people available when needs arise — a 
deacon, Lois or I, faculty members, or 

the professional services at Princeton 
University or Trinity. 


Q. What brought about the change in 
format, from seven Masters-in-Residence 
to you two and the deacons? 


A. (L) It was thought that two persons 

with more experience of life and ministry, 
assisted in each area by a student deacon 
and a faculty member, could effect more 

adequate pastoral care. 


Q. Are the student deacons recompensed 
in any way? 


A. (L) No! Part of the thinking is that 
this is good training for what they will 
have to do in their own churches: recruit 
deacons and train officers. 


Q. Have you suggestions for making the 
program more valid, more useful to the 
students? 


A. (R) An important thing is selecting 
deacons who relate well to the other 
students in their areas, people who will 

be sensitive and adaptable to the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. 

I'd also like to see more encouragement 

or stimulation and training toward the 
development of more support groups and 
small Bible studies. We’re moving in that 
direction, but there’s still a way to go. 

(L) There are also many groups which 
evolved under their own steam; I almost 
think it’s healthier when this happens. 
Part of the problem in starting groups 
to meet with deacons or faculty members 
is that many students are already involved 
in other groups which have become very 
meaningful to them. To some extent, 
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these interests run counter to each other. 
(R) In any event, under no circum- 
stance do we want to move into and change 
going groups, wherever they have begun. 
Rather, we are seeking to provide oppor- 
tunities for mutual support and growth 
where they may not exist. 
Q. How do you seek out people who 
need your help? 


A. (L) I call on them in their homes. 
Of course, some of the newcomers, usually 
wives who support their student husbands 
and especially those who were married 
just before the school year began, do not 
feel at all related to the Seminary. 

(R) We both, Lois and I, try to make 
ourselves highly visible at meals, Chapel 
services and Seminary functions. Living 
on campus as I do is a great help, and 
my wife is a strong source of help, even 
though she has a full-time job. We both 
have a fair amount of counseling in our 
backgrounds, work at Memorial Church 
and charge of many small groups at 


Professor Karlfried Froehlich (right background, 
in jacket) with his Erdman Hall counseling group. 


Harvard where I also worked on the 
Board of Freshmen Advisors. We live in 
a building with single students. This has 
helped us understand the problems that 
exist between married and non-married 
people, something we had never realized. 
(L) I’ve noticed that the average single 
student is more willing to open up than 
a typical married couple, or member of a 
marriage. For all the problems the couples 
might have, most of them can communi- 
cate with each other, are not so lonely. 
When both of them are students, of course, 
they are living in the same world. There is 
no feeling of exclusion; there is more 
similarity of schedule than when the wife 
has a Monday-to-Friday job, even when 
both are doing field work. 
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Q. Are people often referred to you for 
counseling? 


A. (L) This is one of the places the deacons 
fit in. They are part of our communica- 
tion system. If there is any serious physical 
or emotional illness, we inform Dr. Craw- 
ford, so that the administration can help. 

(R) The deacons refer people to both of 
us, as do other students and people in the 
administration. The high point of anxiety 
this year seems to have been in October- 
November. 

(L) That was the time when Presby- 
terian students were working on both 
their dossiers and their ordination examina- 
tions, which came at almost the same 
moment! 

(R) I’ve talked some with Father Auer, 
who runs Trinity Counseling Center, and 
others about this. Many of the problems are 
difficult to deal with as they relate to the 
role of the church and minister in society — 
something all of us are trying to work 
through. 





Q. Considering that the only apparent 
change on campus is the fact that you and 
the deacons are operating, it would seem 
that you’re being a very effective help. 


A. (R) Perhaps, but we should also talk 
about things others are doing as well: the 
work by Ed and Myra Kail for example. 
(Ed is a Senior in the Master of Divinity 
program, and his wife has a full-time job.) 
Over the holidays we had a small Christ- 
mas Eve party, Christmas Day dinner, a 
New Year’s Eve party and a New Year’s 
Day breakfast, primarily attended by 
international students. The festivities 
seemed to keep a sense of things going 
through that period. 


(L) To explain a little more about Ed. He 
worked out a memorandum last year, which 
was approved, to develop more sense of 
community, particularly on the Tennent 
campus. His program included not just 
the Christmas celebrations, but at least 
two covered-dish suppers right in Tennent 
Lounge for the married students living 
in that area. He is also very sensitive 
to others — has done some calling, knows 
everybody. He is really an unusual person. 
However he has defined his work, it is a hi 
support to us, and we are very grateful. 


Q. Are any of the groups of the “en- 
counter” type? 


A. No, most of them are centered around 
a study purpose or are social in nature. 


Q. What are the spontaneous groups 
doing? 


- A. (R) Perhaps the best way to define 


them is to think in terms of Bonhoeffer’s 
book “Life Together.” These are com- 
munities centered around the Word and f 


under the Word — that is very much the 
idea we had in mind. I believe the floor 
group meeting with Dr. McCord actually 
used this book in one of their meetings. 
Q. Do any of the groups which develop on 
their own ever ask for guidance in a 
problem? 

A. (R) There is the framework for such 
assistance on a variety of levels through 
faculty involvement, deacon support and 
our own availability. 

(L) Perhaps I should admit that not 
everyone is whole-heartedly enthusiastic 
about the deacon program — about 
the Seminary, as an institution, setting 
up such facilities. Many feel they are grown 
up; why should the Seminary try to do 
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for them what they are perfectly capable 
of arranging for themselves? Other students 
complain that there is not enough com- 
munity here, and that the Seminary should 
solve all their problems. Still others feel 

it is not the Seminary’s business anyway! 
So we have a full spectrum of points of view. 


Q. How, actually, is a group set up? Do 
you just walk in cold to a dormitory? 


A. (L) No, what we did was to recruit 
deacons. Groups are, somewhat arbitrarily, 
geographically oriented, by floors on 
campus, by buildings at Princeton-Windsor. 
Of course people’s friends are not neces- 
sarily those on their own floor, or in 

their own apartment building. 


Q. What would happen if someone on the 
fourth floor of Hodge, say, would rather 
work with the group on the third floor 

of Hodge? 


A. (R) There is no problem with that; 
I know it is done. 

(L) To some extent, though — I’m look- 
ing at this from what it will be like in the 
Church later on — it would seem im- 
portant for Christian people to learn 
to live with the other Christian people 


with whom they are involved. You don’t 
necessarily do things just with your best 
friend. What I am saying is that I think 

a degree of arbitrariness in assignments to 
groups may, in fact, be a stimulus to 
Christian growth. 

(R) As things actually break down, people 
usually stay with their assigned groups. 
One thing we want to avoid is being too 
rigid with any part of the program, how- 
ever. 

Our concern is, broadly speaking, the 
three goals outlined in the Student 
Handbook: that pastoral care is going on, 
that there are support groups, and that 
there is some kind of Christian community 
among the students. We are committed 
to a flexible structure. When a particular 
group is not doing well, it is incumbent 
upon us to stay in closer contact with 
the deacon on that floor; and we also stay 
in touch with the successful ones. If 
structure is not wanted, we will not force 
it. We are trying to fill the gaps in the wall, 
and however we can do that — good. 


*Lois Glover Creighton, at the time she 
graduated from Vassar College, was not a 
member of any church. After spending 
World War IT in research on Germany 
in military intelligence, she went to Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, from 
which she graduated in 1948. “I met my 
husband there,” she says, “and for that 
reason, in that generation, I was not or- 
dained for another 25 years. I have never 
been the traditional minister’s wife, but 
have tried to use my training to do what I 
could in the Church as an individual. We did 
not work as a team.” Her husband is now 
pastor of the Flemington, New Jersey, 
Presbyterian Church. 

** Rodney Petersen is most recently from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, “where I did 

a B.A. at Harvard and then the M.Div. 
and Th.M. at Harvard Divinity School. 

I was on the Board of Freshman Advisors 
and worked as an assistant in Memorial 
Church — a non-denominational historical- 
ly Congregational Church. My Ph.D. work 
here is under Dr. Froehlich in Church 
History.” His wife, also a Harvard gradu- 
ate, is a physicist working with Aero- 
nautical Research Associates of Prince- 
ton, Inc. 





The flowering of the spirit 
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An unusual cactus in the Alumni Office. 





Some years back we wrote in these 
columns, in the course of a tribute to 
retiring superintendent of grounds and 
buildings Thomas Brian, a note on the 
unusually fine plantings on the Princeton 
Seminary campus. 

Nowadays more than the bushes and 
trees bloom here. In almost every office 
on campus, and in such unlikely spots as 
the tops of room dividers and bookcases, 
are pots of ivy, Hawaiian heather, 
gardenias, lawyer’s tongue, camellia, bird 
of paradise, Christmas cactus, poinsettia, 
Norfolk pine — and, as the ads say, many 
more items, too numerous to mention. 

In the President’s Room, for instance, 
Mrs. Emma Anderson Rowles, 
Administrative Assistant to Dr. McCord, 
has created a collection which ranges from 
African violets to ten-foot coconut palms. 
The most prized specimens are hibiscus 
plants which bloom intermittently almost 
throughout the year. They are placed, to 
get the western sun, on a windowsill 
overlooking Hodge Hall and the Campus 
Center; to see these flowers as one walks 
up the icy path from the parking area on a 
near-zero morning gives a lift to the spirit. 

(There is some slight feeling that 
Dr. Nichols of the Doctor of Ministry 
program should be handicapped by three 
plants for the use of special grow-lights, 
and that Mrs. Rowles has resorted to 
Using Influence to obtain such spectacular 
results; but such opinion may be 
ascribed to sheer envy.) 





Mrs. Mitnaul (Office of Student Financial 
Aid) talking with “George,” her responsive 
dumbcane guest. 
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Dr. Nichols checks out a newcomer. Note the 
spider plant “baby” between shelves at the left. 





Miss Rylak (Office of the Treasurer), with part 
of her grouping of African violets, cacti, 
holly-ivy and a spider plant. 
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Mrs. Edna Smith and a large schefflera greet 
applicants in the new suite of Admissions 
Offices in the basement of Stuart Hall. 


A window niche contains ferns, purple passion, 
coleus and philodendron. 
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Jonathan Lange, chairman of the Chapel Group, 
admires a green corner in Dr. Duba’s office. 








The ‘‘I’s’’ have it! 


“I have someone in our congregation who 
might become a substantial supporter of 
the Seminary. What do I do in this 
situation?” “With the resources in our 
area I’d like to see to it that the Seminary 
gets some significant contributions for the 
scholarship fund. I’d appreciate help with 
this — how do I go about it?” Occasionally 
alumni/ae write or call with such 
comments or questions. In response, here 
are some suggestions to secure new 
partners in mission: 

1. Identify the individual, group, 
organization, foundation or congregation 
which might become more closely related 
to the Seminary. Take some time and give 
some thought to possible interest and 
resources and be aware that sometimes 
seemingly unlikely possibilities may on 
closer study have real potential. Do focus 
and be specific about your tentative 
donors, for nothing happens when all is 
in general. 

2. Inform the person or group of the 
nature and program of the Seminary. Most 
people know very little about seminaries, 
and if they don’t know they can scarcely 
care much. It is pleasant to observe and 
experience the quickening of attention on 
the part of others as good discussion is 
shared about the purpose of the Seminary, 
its composition and character, its unique 


qualities, its students and faculty, and so 
much more that we who have attended 
here take for granted. 

3. Interest the potential donor in what 
the Seminary is doing. From the expected 
participation in classes to the unexpected 
Stewardship Fair, from the heart-warming 
singing in morning Chapel to some 
unique field education projects, there is a 
breadth and variety of activity which is 
intriguing. Some particular aspect of the 
Seminary’s life may well catch the 
attention and encourage a closer look at 
what is going on on this campus as it 
throbs with vitality. Don’t be reluctant to 
speak that good word. 

4. Involve the prospective supporter in 
the life and work of the Seminary. This 
institution has many attractive, capable 
students and a distinguished faculty. To 
bring people to the campus when that is 
possible is likely to engage them; the 
attractive qualities of the seminarians, the 
beauty of our grounds and the history 
infusing our buildings all join to move 
casual observers to a kindling and 
significant relationship. People want to 
become part of such a community. Where 
visiting is not possible the information 
which comes through our publications, 
The Spire, Campus Update, this journal 
and other brochures, will help a great deal. 


Again your personal reporting will bring 
the Seminary alive for those who cannot 
come to see it. 

5. Invite the potential donor to share in 
the support of the Seminary. Be aware of 
the variety of ways by which such 
support can be given — outright gift, 
memorial endowment, deferred giving with 
the income now for the donor and the 
principal later for the Seminary, and other 
possibilities. People and groups enjoy 
supporting something about which they 
know, in which they are interested, and 
for which they are enthusiastic because 
they will become partners with Princeton 
Seminary, engaged in preparing men 
and women for the gospel ministry in its 
many forms. They will be sharing with an 
amazing variety of human beings in this 
unusual community called and captured 
by the spirit of our Lord. It can be a very 
enriching experience for the one who 


_ gives in this spirit and under these 


circumstances. 

Identify, inform, interest, involve and 
invite — the “i’s” have it. Such a way 
may well be followed, provided that a 
sixth “I” is observed — integrity. Honor 
the integrity of the person or group with 
whom you deal and keep your own 
integrity in this relationship and 
responsibility which you undertake in a 
pastoral and personal way. Many have 
followed this way with the results of 
substantial support for the Seminary and 
significant satisfaction for those who have 
given. 





The Center of Continuing Education 


Q. How, actually, did the Center of 
Continuing Education begin? Whose idea 
was it? 


A. The idea was Dr. McCord’s. He 
appointed a faculty committee — David 
Crawford (now Director of Student 
Relations) was chairman — and they came 
in with a report. This was in 1961-62. 

There was at that time a beginning of 
the grass-roots interest in continuing 
education. In Albany Presbytery we were 
involved in it in 1963 and 64, the 
second presbytery in the country that I 
know of to have a program of study leaves 
for pastors. That’s probably the reason 
Princeton Seminary asked me to come — 
they thought I knew a great deal about it. 
But the credit in our presbytery goes to a 
committee made up mainly of lay persons 
who saw the need. 

The consultant for the Seminary’s 
continuing education program was the 
Church’s great statesman for national 
missions, Herman N. Morse, then retired 
from the Board of National Missions. In a 
sense he helped set up the nucleus of what 
we now have: the brief seminars, which 
have worn so well. Richard Gilbert came 
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With the Fund for the Center of 
Continuing Education drive well under 
way — as we go to press, $342,942 

of the $1,000,000 desired has been 
received in cash and pledges — it seemed 
timely to review the history of the 
institution and take a look at its possible 
future. Here, then, is an interview with 
Dr. Jack Cooper, Director of the Center 
of Continuing Education. 


from 1963 to 1964, on loan from the Board 
of National Missions. He was a mass 
media, radio-television person; and when 
that slot opened up in the Board, he of 
course went back. I came in the fall of 
1964. 

We had most of our meetings in 
Symington House, acquired by the 
Seminary from the Walker Stevenson 
family in 1962. I was recently at a meeting 
with Walker Stevenson and told him 
how much we are enjoying Symington. He 
laughed and said, “Well, I just said in 
passing, to Jim McCord, ‘You ought to 





have that house, you know.’ It was all kind 
of in fun, but he took it very seriously, 
and he came back with a proposition 
when hardly a week was gone.” He is 
glad, too, for the way it has worked out, 














especially when I told him some of the 
things we do. 


Q. It’s nice to see one at least of these 
older mansions being properly used in a 
modern context. So many of them are 
subverted to very peculiar ends, but here 
the whole feeling of the house is kept. 


A. That’s true. One of the wonderful things 
in these days when we are very budget 
conscious is that very little had to be done 
to modify the house. It lent itself so well — 
the informal settings of the big rooms for 
meetings, and the spacious upstairs 
bedrooms. When we had to put up 16 or 
17 people, we could. Now that we’ve had 
Erdman a while, we wonder how we ever 
did without it, but in the early days, 
Symington was all we did have, plus 

some of the guest rooms in the Campus 
Center. 


Q. What sort of seminars are held? Has 
the content of the seminars changed 
greatly over the years? 


A. We have several seminars which are 
basic, designed to update our pastors in 
developments in the Bible and theology. 
There is opportunity to experiment, try 
new things and meet current needs. The 
whole human relations movement, for 
example, was getting under way about the 
time the Center was beginning to grow. 
This may have a certain faddism about it, 
but there is much that is very worthwhile 
in it, as well; and having the Center gave 
us an opportunity to see how it could be 
helpful to pastors. In many ways it has 
been invaluable. Both we and participants 
have learned from it. Many things such 
as the occult and TM move on the 

stage and off again, but the pastor needs 
to know something about them. We have a 
flexibility that just cannot be 
accommodated in a regular Seminary 
curriculum; it would be too expensive. 
You can’t always tell in advance whether 
such a program should be continued. 

Then, too, we are able to do certain 
things better at the Center, such as 
relating to the Jewish faith. We have 
participants who are rabbis in 
communities and teach religion in 
colleges; and we can perform a kind of 
specialized service — bringing together 
teachers, ministers, priests: an exciting 
mix of people. Our purpose is a better 
understanding of how we come through 
to each other, how we can be helpful, 
without in any way losing integrity on 
either side. We have had the Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue ten years now, and we 
think it’s one of the most important things 
we do. 

We've tried other experimental things, 
too: seminars with doctors and ministers, 
lawyers and ministers, social workers and 
ministers. We can do this because we are 
dealing with professional people, whereas 
the majority of those in the regular 


Seminary programs are not ordained yet, 
not active in the parish, and don’t have the 
same base from which to operate — in 
terms of age or involvement or experience. 
For those in the regular Master of Divinity 
program, this will come later; that’s why 
we have something to give them later on, 
after they have graduated. 


Q. It is noticeable, though, that when 
there are students with specific 
professional backgrounds, the Center 
seems to pick them up to help with 
specialized seminars, as, for example, in 
dealing with deaf people within the 
congregation — how to reach and to 
help them. 


A. That’s true, and is another plus. Some 
of the students have indeed had wide 
experience before they decide to go into 
the ministry, and we benefit from their 
expertise. We often have students on 
campus who have practised law; such 
people almost invariably discover that we 
have a lawyer-pastor seminar, and we are 
always happy when they participate. 

The people who come to the seminars 
enjoy interaction with the students, to get 
their fresh points of view and be 
stimulated by them. In turn the students 
seem to find the sharings of experience 
helpful. During those years when it 
wasn’t too popular to “be in the parish” a 
number of seminar participants talked 
informally with them over dinner, and 
students told me, “We have a different 
outlook now. It looks like the parish is a 
viable thing.” That was the “in” word just 
then — viable. 

Another big plus is that continuing 
education has served to destroy the 
myth of an academic institution necessarily 
being ivory-tower, largely because our 
seminar leadership is, in large part, drawn 
from the Seminary faculty — about 
two-thirds. The Doctor of Ministry 
program also helps in this respect, but 
until recently we were one of the few 
bridges between parish and seminary. 
Professors are asked questions by 
ministers out in the field, which helps 
sharpen their own understanding; this in 
turn benefits the M.Div. students. They’re 
not so removed; they relate. We take 
considerable satisfaction that the Center 
can make this contribution. 


Q. Do you find that the same people tend 
to come to the same seminars year after 
year, or that you have a different group 
each time? 


A. To certain seminars, some come as 
regulars — often the seminars led by a 
person like Dr. McCord, or Dr. Sanders 
from Union Seminary. However, even in 
these the majority have not been here 
before. Quite a few people come several 
times, but to different seminars, 
depending on what meets a need at the 
time — and what meets their schedules. 


At the beginning of each seminar we ask 
people “Why did you decide to come?” 
and we find that our one advertisement 
each year in Christian Century, which has 
quite a circulation, has proved its value. 
Often someone who has been here has 
told a colleague in the community — and 
the colleague comes. Recently a 
Methodist pastor in Elmhurst, Illinois, 
called, who said two of his friends were 
coming, and was it too late for him to 
register. Luckily, we were able to fit 
him in. 

Those who do repeat are a tribute to the 
leader, who each year provides, as 
Dr. McCord does, and Dr. Sanders, a 
different approach, or some different 
facet of what interests them at the time. 


Q. How about your lay attenders? There 
seem to be a surprisingly large number, in 
proportion, to your deliberately limited 
total participants. 


A. The more we have, the better we like 
it, because they always help to sharpen 
and increase the interaction. It isn’t then a 
question of saying, “They — they — ”; 
now it’s “we.” In other words, the 
ministers might have said, “Well, THEY 
wouldn’t expect me to do that!” But when 
the lay people are there, they’re thinking 
more the way they ought to be thinking in 
terms of a local church situation. 

Then, there are the reservations of the 
Continuing Education facilities by other 
organizations, a source of joy to us in 
terms of increased use. In the course of a 
year we may have more than a thousand 
people in our regular seminars and 
another 3,000 doing various kinds of 
continuing education events. Some of the 
latter are planned by their churches; this 
is where we have a great many lay people 
coming on weekends. 

So over all we have more than 5,000 
people doing continuing education — 
people related to churches or other 
religious institutions; and I'd say of that 
number there’s a very healthy proportion 
of lay people. 


Q. Just how near to being self-supporting 
are the regular seminars? 


A. Unfortunately, not very. We try to keep 
the price modest, so that as many people 
as possible can participate. In 1962 we 
charged $5 a day, which seems incredible 
now; this covered room and meals. Now 
we're up to $15, a reflection of the general 
inflation. On top of that there is a modest 
registration fee, which really goes pretty 
much to cover postage and so forth. But 
it doesn’t begin to cover honoraria or 
maintenance of the office. 

We have been dependent, over the 
years, on foundation help (which is 
coming to an end); that has been a very 
generous and wonderful way in which we 
have been able to do the kinds of things 
we do — be able to limit seminar size, for 
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example, instead of having to have a huge 
number of people. Our hope is, when we 
charge as modestly as we do, that we 
enable as many pastors as possible to 
attend. This still is a problem for some of 
them, who are on limited salaries. Even 
though we charge only $60 for three days, 
which seems very small now, this is a lot 
for some. 

We are often asked if we have 
scholarship aid, and we have to say no, 
that we are already really providing a 
subsidy for each participant. At least $150 
of subsidy goes into each regular seminar 
we hold, even after we receive the 
registration fee. So we have been 
dependent upon what has come to us from 
foundations, which now is ceasing, and 
what I hope will later on come to us 
from the endowment provided by the 
Fund for the Center of Continuing 
Education. 


Q. The campaign seems to be going well. 


A. That’s good news to hear. It 
demonstrates again the loyalty of our 
graduates and friends, just as the terrific 
response to the new Center building did, 
which heartened all of us. I can only say 
Thank God for that loyalty. 


Q. Erdman Hall did make it possible for 
you to hold at least two seminars 
simultaneously, and to house their 
participants, too. 


A. Sometimes we have as many as three! 
We also take care now of the Doctor of 
Ministry students; many of the groups 
meet in Erdman Hall. It also provides 
meeting places in the summer time, when 
we have a large attendance at the 
Institute of Theology. We can put up 
something like 80 people, just in the 
residence wing. The other wing is used by 
the Summer School, another thing that 
could not be here without this facility. 
You can stand perhaps 10 days or two 
weeks of a Princeton summer, but if you 
have to go the whole nine weeks — you 
do need a little help. 


Q. The Fund, then, will primarily 
underwrite the seminars themselves, and 
help to provide other costs of the staff? 


A. That’s my understanding: that it will 
make it possible for us to continue to 
provide the high quality of leadership, 
without having to charge a fee which 
would make coming impossible for a 
goodly number of pastors. Even the help 
some of them get from their churches or 
judicatories is not enough to take care of 
travel and other expenses involved. What 
the foundation funding has enabled us to 
do is to treat everyone alike. Those pastors 
who get-no financial help have to think 
twice. Many of them have told me that 
they come to Princeton because the cost is 
within reason for them. To continue to 
make this possible is a very worthy goal. 
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Q. How do the topics for the seminars get 
chosen? 


A. First, we try to keep our ears tuned to 
what the ministers need. It is very helpful 
to touch base with our faculty. Many times 
seminars will be offered because they 
observe, for instance, that ministers are 
doing a great deal of marriage counseling 
just now — and that’s something we might 
want to consider as a subject. Or pastors 
may be dealing with people who are 
talking more openly about death — 
therefore, that’s another area we might 
want to consider. 

From the participants themselves I 
learn how they have been helped, or not 
helped, and any suggestions they have. 
This works into the planning as we look 
forward. 

Sometimes it’s just a matter of happy 
coincidence, or, as we Presbyterians 
would say, Providence. I can remember 
when the emphasis on the theology of 
hope was in vogue. Before anyone 
really started to talk about that, 

Dr. Migliore of our faculty said he felt 

it would be a good seminar. The very day 
he started his seminar there was a front- 
page article in the New York Times about 
Juergen Moltmann’s giving a similar 
series at Union Seminary, and ours had 
been planned some 18 months before! 

We have a variety of programs on 
human relations, and perhaps I should 
say a little more about these. In my 
previous incarnation as a General 
Presbyter of a presbytery I devoted a good 
deal of time working with pastors and 
congregations where there was trouble. 
Often it was the result of lack of training 
in administration and human relations 
skills. Dean Adams has developed some of 
the finest courses and seminars in Church 
Administration that I know of anywhere, 
and he does two seminars each year at the 
Center. 

In the area of human relations we are 
fortunate to have as our coordinator the 
Reverend Roy Pneuman, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bluffton, 
Ohio. Roy was born in Brooklyn, went to 
Pratt Institute, served in World War II 
and then was a Chemical Engineer with 
B. F. Goodrich. He was a Deacon and 
later a Ruling Elder of the Monroe 
United Presbyterian Church. He was an 
elder commissioner to the General 
Assembly meeting in Pittsburgh in 1958. 
He graduated from Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary in 1961. From 1961 to 1968 
he served as Minister of Youth and 
Leadership Development at the Village 


. Presbyterian Church of Prairie Village, 


Kansas. He then served as Co-Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wooster, 
Ohio, until 1972, when he accepted a call 
to Bluffton. 

Roy’s interest in human relations 
training began while he was at the Village 


Church, and he enrolled in the Great Lake 
program sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches in cooperation with 
the National Training Laboratory. He 
continued to take courses and further 
studies to be fully qualified in the field. 
He did graduate study under Dr. Richard 
Burke and Dr. Howard Baumgartel at the 
University of Kansas School of Human 
Relations. Part of the training was 
interning in the undergraduate school in 
the teaching of classes. Later he led 
groups for the National Training 
Laboratory organization. In 1968 he met 
Dr. Arnold Nakajima, our Center’s first 
coordinator of human relations programs. 
The two men with a number of others 
were founding members of an association 
to establish standards known as the 
Association for Creative Change in 
Churches and Other Religious Systems. 
This was in 1968, and in 1971 the 
organization became The Laboratory 
Trainers-Consultants Network. 


I have gone into this background detail 
because questions come up from time to 
time as to why we offer so many of these 
programs. Isn’t it just behavior psychology 
that one could get anywhere? Others who 
relate human relations training to what 
they have heard of sensitivity “T Groups” 
wonder what place this all has in 
continuing theological education. If these 
were such groups, I should say absolutely 
none. 


Roy Pneuman and his associates are 
trained and qualified in the field of human 
relations training. They use without 
apology insights and learning from 
behavioral science. But Roy is firat a 
churchman and pastor. He loves the 
church, and is a pastor because of the love 
and support of the congregation where 
he was a layman. His fellow laymen 
encouraged him to go into the ministry. 
He has an understanding with his Session 
to be away a specified number of days to 
do the group programs for which we 
engage him. He sees the process as 
experiential learning which enables 
ministers and lay persons to become 
better communicators of the gospel. They 
gain an understanding of themselves and 
how they come through to other people. 
The aim is not to embarrass or take apart, 
but to affirm and show in love how one 
can be more aware of one’s effect on 
others. I have witnessed insight coming 
to persons in these groups that brought 
understanding that lasted long after the 
lab experience at the Center. A pastor 
learned that he did not have to “protect 
his wife from the congregation.” She was 
a participant with him in one of our Basic 
Human Relations Labs, and whenever 
someone asked her a question, he would 
answer for her. He meant well by it, and 
it had become a habit. The group helped 
him to see this. Months later a thank you 


. 
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letter came to the Center in which the 
wife said her husband was still 
remembering having said to her from 
time to time “Am I pressing you, Dear”! 

Recently the moderator of the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, Evelyn 
Bloom, asked to be enrolled in the 
Conflict Utilization Lab led by Roy 
Pneuman. Her evaluation was that it 
helped her do her work in Presbytery 
better, and she commended the program to 
General Council. As a lay person she feels 
it would be a helpful segment in the 
training of all pastors. 

Perhaps not all pastors would find 
these programs helpful, for different 
people have different needs. Studies in 
adult education indicate that variety and 
choice are important aspects of a well 
balanced continuing education program. 

I haven’t any crystal ball, so I can’t see 
far ahead, but am dependent upon what 
people come and tell me. We are 
considering having a little come-back form 
go out to graduates, asking for ways in 
which we can be helpful to them, what 
areas they feel would be useful. That’s 
what we’re here for, to be of service and 
to keep people as competent and relevant 
as they can possibly be in the places 
where they are. 

There is a chemistry of being at this 
place — away from the telephone and 
away from the surroundings where one 
feels that the immediate must get one’s 
attention. This is not to escape, but to 
come apart for a while — which has a good 
biblical basis — to go back again, 


refreshed to work. 


With each seminar I am amazed at the 
people who come. At one, an enabling 
ministry to older people, those who 
attended were so outstanding that any 
one of them could have been a teacher to 
the group. One, a man who was assistant 
to the Commissioner of Welfare of the 
State of Texas, was the kind of lay person 
any minister would love to have in his 
church. He was an active participant in 
the church, very concerned about people 
and in a strategic position to be helpful to 
them. After he went home he wrote a note 
to each of us — that is, to the leader, to me 
and to several others he felt had been most 
helpful to him. Maybe that’s just a real 
great southern custom, but the fact that he 
went to the trouble of hand-writing notes 
to express his appreciation said something 
about him, as well as giving us a lift. 


In the same seminar there was a woman 
(whose husband is a Princeton Seminary 
alumnus). She is a Moravian minister in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and is doing a 
wonderful ministry with older people. The 
Moravian Church is doing it, also. 


This is the sort of thing that’s almost 
impossible to put on tape. There were 
good ideas exchanged — another 
advantage here, where people come and 
each is a part of the whole. They have a 
responsibility to share, to teach. They 
don’t come as empty chalkboards, but 
have experiences and insights to 
contribute. 


If funding ever becomes available, we 


hope someday to have a “floating” 
associate whose primary function would 
be to visit our graduates in pastorates 

and help them set up seminars on whatever 
subjects most concerned their 
congregations. To bring the Center right 
into the individual churches — to make the 
Princeton Seminary experience available 
across the country — that’s quite a 
dream! What a resource that could be to 
our alumni/ae who cannot find the time, 
or the funds, to come here! 


Q. Certainly the packet prospective 
participants receive leaves them in no 
doubt as to one thing: Your leaders are 
leaders, even though they may lecture; 
but the people who come are not just 
attenders. They are participants. 


A. That’s right. That’s a good word, 
participants. 


Q. You keep saying “discussion,” rather 
than “So and so will give you a lecture and 
then you will reflect what he or she has 
said.” This seems very healthy because 
sometimes the leaders must pick up ideas, 
as you earlier indicated our faculty do. 


A. Yes, they’re the first to say that. Also 
some of our participants who have 
graduated from Princeton Seminary, never 
had much exposure to a particular faculty 
person — because they didn’t happen to 
choose that course, or there were several 
hundred students enrolled — get to know 
them better. They tell me it’s the first time 
they’ve had this opportunity, these hours 
of interaction; and they’re glad for that. 


Eo 


To meet another challenge 


“Just a note of appreciation for the 
privilege of studying at Princeton these 
past few days. 


“My time there was concentrated, 
but I am happy to report that I left with 
38 books read, amounting to 7,272 
pages — enough for 51 sermon ideas — 
plus many illustrations and other ideas. 


“I want to thank you for your very 
fine staff, who were most helpful, 
thoughtful and cooperative.” 


Not everyone who stays at the Center 
of Continuing Education accomplishes 
quite as much! But all who come are 
grateful for the sharing and reflection, 
learning and renewal that make for time 
well spent. 


Their feelings of appreciation best 
explain the encouraging response to the 
Center of Continuing Education 
Endowment Fund appeal. At publication, 
pledges from graduates, churches and 
other friends and members of the 
Seminary family total more than $342,942. 

The three-year goal, $1,000,000, will 
help replace foundation support, which for 
more than 13 years has substantially 
assisted in meeting the expenses of 
operating and upkeep, leadership and 
administration, and has enabled the 
Center to keep the cost of each seminar 
within the reach of most participants. 
More important, the Fund will also 
make it possible for the Center to pioneer 
in new programs for church members and 
pastors engaged in vital ministry. 


As the campaign enters its second year, 
many regional meetings and continuing 
education experiences have been 
scheduled. Last December alumni/ae and 
lay friends in the greater Rochester area 
met to discuss campaign strategy, and 
participate in a seminar with Dr. 
Diogenes Allen, Professor of Philosophy. 
Similar meetings and programs are now 
scheduled for California, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

When the invitation comes to gather or 
to give, your Alumni/ae Executive 
Council hopes that personal response 
will be one more reason why the Seminary 
is able to meet another challenge in a 
new age. 
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Alumni in academe 


hr $e - reports of the action. a fe 

& & After two years as a chaplain’s as- ie ; : 
, sistant in Europe during World War II, a , eS 

John Marks received his A.B. from the a Mack spogiec mee 

University of Denver, where he was 

elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Following 

his graduation from Princeton Seminary 

he was ordained by the Jersey City 

Presbytery, where he was serving as as- 

sistant minister at the Eastside Presbyterian 

Church, Paterson. He earned his Th.D. in 

Old Testament from the University of 

Basel and returned to the United States to 

join the Seminary faculty as an instructor 

in speech. He has also taught preaching 

and Hebrew at PTS, a course on Jeremiah 

at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 

and various courses on the Old Testament _ 

and ancient history in evening adult schools. 
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Pi d here is DR. JACK MARTIN 4 
MAXWELL (638, 6D), whose appon =» GAS recently received 


ment as President and Professor of 





Homiletics and Liturgics at Austin In February the Seminary received a handsome Steinway grand piano with an unusually 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary was lovely tone. It is the gift of Dr. Frances Arthur Chaiken of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
announced in these pages last summer. given in loving memory of her mother, Fanny Hallock Arthur. The instrument has been 
Since then his book, “Worship and placed in Miller Chapel. 

Reformed Theology: the Liturgical Also in February a plaque was received from Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth W. Gemmill of 
Lessons of Mercersburg,” has been pub- Jamison, Pennsylvania, who for years have been benefactors of the Seminary. The plaque, 
lished by The Pickwick Press. Jack a kind of clay medallion, depicts in lovely subtle colors and with vivid action William 

Maxwell has been a familiar figure on Tennent in front of his Log College, teaching his children. It will be placed in Speer Library. 
the Seminary campus since his graduation, The Seminary community is most grateful for these gifts and for the generous and t 
as an instructor in homiletics and liturgies thoughtful spirit of their donors. 


while he was completing his doctoral 
work, in homiletics at the 1973 Institute 
of Theology and in liturgies in the 1974 
Summer School. His last pastoral service u ni 
before assuming his present post was A a3 C Al 4 i i 

as minister of The Presbyterian Church 


of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, where he had The American Baptist Churches, U.S.A., 
been called in 1969. whose biennial General Meeting will 


DR. JOHN H. MARKS (49B), who convene in San Diego, California, this June, 


‘oined the Pri Uni ie pan de § will for the first time include Princeton 
JOUEd ULE aenccOn Lmiversity gaCulyy ay Seminary graduates in the seminary break- 
1954 as an instructor in Oriental 


: : : fast schedule. The date is announced as 
studies, has been appointed chairman June 23. Reservation information is 
of the Department of Near Eastern 


' : ilable in the April i 
Studies. A scholar of the history and Go Baca Ril asus fl iG 
languages of the ancient Near East, he : 
has taught graduate courses in Biblical 








Hebrew, Ugaritic, Akkadian and Syriac; 

and undergraduate and graduate bare on Resou rces 

the Near East before Alexander and in 

the period from Alexander to Muhammad. Resources available: 
During his tenure at the university a reminder 

he has spent 15 months in Europe and the “Meant for Ministry” 

Near East, working on the Seleucid dynasty Bulletin covers 


of the second century B.C.; a term in 
research on the idea of empire in the 
Alexander-Muhammad era; and, in 
1966-67, a period as Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, during which the six-day 
Arab-Israeli war occurred. John Marks 
provided some of the earliest American 


Scholarship brochures 
Matching gifts brochures 
(“Double Your Money”) 

Minutes for Mission 
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Dr. Sidney E. Mead, Surdna Distinguished 
Visiting Professor of American Studies and 
History at Rider College last semester, lectured 
on “Civil Religion vs. the Religion of the 
Republic.” 





Dr. Bruce M. Metzger accompanied his talk on 
“Early Christian Art in the Catacombs” with 
slides. 
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The Robin Collection opened at Speer Library. 
With Mrs. Robin Satinsky at the opening 
reception are (L. to R.) Dr. McCord, Mr. 
Satinsky and Dr. Charles Willard, Librarian 
of Speer. 


Joy Simpson continued to delight the Seminary 
family with an “informance” in Miller Chapel. 
She is shown here in rehearsal. 





Professor John Macquarrie, shown here with 
Dr. Hope, lectured on “A Generation of 
Demythologizing — how Bultmann’s project 
looks today.” 





Dr. William J. Shaw, pastor of the White Rock 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, was the principal 


speaker at the Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Birthday Observance. He is shown here with 


Asriel McLain and Maxine Foster, both M. Div. 


students, and Dr. McCord. 





The Reverend Jean Anne Swope (72B) led a 
Chapel service with Dr. McCord. She is a 
member of the staff of the Women’s Program 
Division, UPUSA. With her, back to camera, is 
the Reverend Mary Margaret Johnson Thiel 
(75 B), Assistant Director of Field Education. 


After Chapel Dr. McCord and Ms. Swope 
talked with old friends. 
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sini | i Peat : 
= a a ela Dr. James N. Lapsley, Jr., presented his 
= inaugural address as Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. With him (R.) is Professor Bernhard 
W. Anderson. 





The Bobby Riggs Memorial Bake Sale was so successful 
that Nancy Schultz (M.Div. Senior and Manager of the TBA) 
found a single brownie the only purchase available. 


Pictures from Black History Week — 





Joseph P. Watkins, an M.Div. Junior, led 
Chapel. 


Martin E. Bolton, an M.Div. Senior, was a 
Chapel leader. 





pis: 
Middler M.Div. student Florence Ridley 
preached. 
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Princeton Alumni 
Creative Exchange 








To fry an ichthus 





Last year our suburban congregation of 
some 1150 members celebrated its 25th 
anniversary. We really celebrated! Five 
times. On five different weekends. In five 
months paced through the year. 

The plan, Membership Anniversary 
Celebrations, was the happy thought of 
the Evangelism and Membership 
Ministry, who had their own ichthus to 
fry, by lighting a fire under some of our 
cold, or getting cooler, members. 

Early in the spring written invitations 
were sent all our charter members, the 
Class of 1951. Also invited, to celebrate 
both North Como’s 25th and their own 
5th, 10th, 15th or 20th anniversaries as 
members, were the Classes of °56, 61, ’66 
and ’71. Each prospective celebrant also 
received at least one friendly phone call. 
The callers, recruited, trained and 
encouraged by the coordinating 
committee, kept careful records of these 
personal contacts. 

The invitations were for informal 
conversations over coffee and dessert, in 
private homes. The small groups (10 to 15) 
were well mixed as to age and years of 
membership. Predictably, and most 
satisfactorily, the basic topic in most 
homes was the congregation itself — past, 
present and future. 

During the latter part of the evening all 
participants converged on Fellowship Hall 
for the Celebration. The crowd was 
excited and in a mood of anticipation, 
both on the first weekend, chosen to 
coincide with the actual birthday of the 
congregation, and in the four that 
followed. Here they found a gallery of 
photographs from a quarter century 
earlier, to guess who was who and what 
each occasion had been. 

The formal program began with good 
singing — the kind we don’t get to do on 
Sunday mornings. Then a member of the 





coordinating committee shared a sketch of 


facts, figures and names from the first 
year or two of the congregation’s life. 

What followed next was, in many 
respects, the highlight on each of the five 
Saturdays: Members of each anniversary 
class voiced reminiscences — a humorous 
incident (there are many over 25 years!), 
what first attracted them to the church, 
significant occasions in their membership 
experiences. Yes, we did have one or two 
in each class primed, but it was not 


necessary — people were eager to talk. 
Then I was called on to reminisce on 
whatever seemed appropriate to me, 
after nine years as pastor. What I said 
varied each time, according to the mood 
and content of what others had 
contributed. 

After an appropriate transition, based 
on the observation that there is an 
historical continuity from our member- 
ship in our own congregation back to 
Jesus and the disciples who formed the 
first church, I reminded the celebrants of 
the profession and promises they had 
made on joining this congregation. They 
were told that next morning they would be 
asked to stand when their years were 
named and that John* or I would read 
the four questions now asked new 
members when they are welcomed. I 
challenged them to see their audible 
responses as a genuine rededication of 
themselves as Christian believers and 
members of this church, as we looked 
forward to our second 25 years. 

The evening ended with a hymn, a time 
of silence as we stood with lighted candles 
in a large circle around the Hall, and a 


prayer and benediction — for many a 
memorable moment. 

Both invitations and telephone calls 
had urged all celebrants, whether or not 
they attended the Saturdays, to attend 
one of the two Sunday services offered on 
their weekends. They were told they would 
be publicly recognized as Membership 
Anniversary Celebrants at each service. 
And each Sunday ceremony did include 
members not present on Saturday. The 
largest attendance was at the last MAC; 
the callers kept phoning to invite those 
who had missed their own weekends to 
come for the final one. It was exciting to 
discover how many of those who had 
missed their own anniversaries managed 
to get in their celebrating before the 
year ended. 

Not all the results are certain, as yet. 
But from the first reports of the callers 
for MAC 1, the signs have been good. 
People liked being invited for something 
other than a pledge, a pint of blood or 
committee work. They responded with 
warmth to celebrating their own 
anniversaries with North Como’s. 

Many more people attended the special 
celebrations than could — or would — 
have come to one church-wide event, 
whether banquet or service or party. They 
were stimulated to consider their own 
relationship to Christ and their service in 





(L. to R.) Cheryl Robb Knieriemen, Roger 
Wiese (MAC for Membership Anniversary 
Celebrations), Marilyn Wiese, George 
Knieriemen. 
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his church, not just the congregation’s 
past. 

The increase in attendance at worship, 
noticeable in the summer and fall, has 
carried over into the winter. Some who 
had been invisible are now seen at various 
programs. While our contacts did lead to 
the session’s transferring many names to 
the inactive list, we have also restored 
some to the active roll; our Every Member 
Canvass showed an improvement over 
recent years. 

I believe our church is stronger, more 
united and on a definite up-swing, because 
we celebrated our 25th anniversary in 
this fashion. 


George S. Knieriemen, Jr. (53B, 68M) 
Pastor, North Como Presbyterian Church 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


*JOHN O. WIEDERHOLT (70B) joined 
George Knieriemen in the North Como 
pastorate on August 1, 1976, in the midst 
of the celebrations. Mrs. Knieriemen is 
CHERYL M. ROBB (50e). 


£ 





(L. to R.) Philip and Shirley Lund, John and 


Carol Wiederholt. 





‘Theologian 


Several years ago Dr. James I. McCord 
spoke informally with a group of pastors 
in the Seminary’s Teaching Church Program 
and ventured a prediction that in the 
future the Church’s theology would be 
produced from the parish. That prediction 
was both intriguing and challenging when 
it became the celebration theme in worship 
a few months later in New Vernon. 

The first solid response came at a Session 
retreat, when men and women decided to 
enter a process of serious theological reflec- 
tion on the life and direction of our 
particular church at the Crossroads in 
New Vernon, a process which was both 
exhausting and exhilarating. A brief 
mission statement, more symbolic and 
suggestive than we imagined, emerged 
from that experience: 

Our Church exists to communicate 
good news and act upon the imperatives 
of the Gospel as God helps us to 
understand those imperatives in this 
place and at this time, so that here 

we might create the more human 
family to serve God and all mankind. 

Both Dr. McCord’s challenge and the 
disciplined reflection of that retreat initiated 
a chain reaction which, in the New Vernon 
Church, can best be called, “Theologian 
in the Pew,” not so much a program as a 
perspective on our process as becoming 
Christians. 

The church’s mission statement, used fre- 
quently in worship, has become a standard 
for projecting and evaluating the witness 
and outreach of the congregation. It soon 
became clear that the imperative of the 
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in the pew’’ 





Gospel we were led to discover was that of 
catalyst for change in the area where we 
live and work. We discarded the smorgas- 
bord something-for-everyone approach to 
benevolence and centered on the talents 
and commitments of members and friends 
of the church who were already involved in 
establishing frontier work in a prison 
counseling program, opening a work/ 
learning center for retarded adults, 
financing a quarter-million dollar fund 

for second mortgages, building a school 

in Ghana or initiating a community ap- 
proach to alcoholism and drug addiction, to 
mention a few. It was through the process 
of self-conscious theological reflection 

that we identified our own members as 

the persons who were, in fact, communicat- 
ing good news, acting on the imperatives of 
the Gospel and creating the new. 

Worship has become an important 
creative reflection of that theological 
centering, modeled first by the Session, 
where Elders in turn design and lead the 
monthly celebrations before their meetings. 
Often the note on which we begin 
pervades the entire meeting, and there 
is an eagerness to race over discussion 
of gutters and downspouts so we can 
linger over pastoral and theological 
concerns. 

While the Session has led in the process 
of self-conscious theological reflection, 
they have been neither alone nor elitist in 
the process. The theological reflection 
of the congregation has reached some of 
its finest expressions in the prayers, hymns 
and anthems composed by members of all 


ages. I remember Dr. Norman V. Hope’s 
once commenting in a lecture that more 
of the church’s theology is communicated 
through its prayers and hymns than through 
the sermons of its preachers, and I believe 
that reflects our experience here at the 
Crossroads. Children, young people and 
members of all ages are asked to provide 
prayers for worship on a frequent basis, and 
a musician within the congregation has 
begun to compose hymns, anthems and 
choir responses for us. 

To support this process of theological 
reflection and to fulfill the mission ob- 
jective to communicate, identify and 
create, an adult education program was 
designed for the congregation and the 
community. Over a five-year span an 
introductory theological education emerg- 
ed, ranging from study of individual 
theologians and philosophers through 
Biblical studies to social action seminars. 
Close ties with Princeton Seminary’s 
Teaching Church Program and the three 
seminarians they send us each year (as 
well as with Drew Theological Seminary, 
where several of our members teach) have 
helped raise theological education as a 
priority in the life of the church and have 
strongly supported the individual theo- 
logical reflection of our members. 

An exciting development of our “Theo- 
logian in the Pew” perspective is that 
the congregation has produced six candi- 
dates for the Church’s professional 
ministry during the past five years, 
men and women in various life-passages 
who are now studying at three seminaries. 














Last June the first of our candidates was 
ordained, the first pastor-theologian in 
our 144-year history. 

As might be expected, I was the last 
person to enter the process fully — 
representing, I suppose, the “Don’t ask 
me; I only work here,” category. Last 
year, with strong support from the congre- 
gation, my doctoral program at NYU was 
resurrected. A three-month sabbatical 
leave was provided to begin research and 
writing for a dissertation focusing on the 
application of contemporary theological 
sources to emerging models for ministry. 


One of the expectations in the 
congregation is that this represent not just 
completion of a degree, but the start of 
continuous theological reflection, writing 
and reporting-out from the parish. With 
our congregation at the Crossroads 
involved in a parallel process, that 
expectation is an exciting vision of 
ministry. 


George E. Chorba 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
New Vernon, New Jersey 


Teacher in residence 


The Reverend Dr. ELMER G. 
HOMRIGHAUSEN (24B) spent January 
as Teacher-in-residence at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Houston, Texas. 
“Why ‘Teacher,’ rather than professor, 
preacher or theologian? — Perhaps 
because lay people think professors are 
dry, preachers exhort and theologians are 
incomprehensible!” he says. “However, 

on the second Sunday, after people got to 
know me a bit, I preached at two worship 
services; and I certainly did not surrender 
my professorial, theological or homiletical 
expertise as a teacher-in-residence!” 

Our general theme was based upon 
Ephesians 4:12, “Equipping for a better 
tomorrow,” or, as the translation of 
“Good News for Tomorrow” puts it, “He 
did this to prepare all God’s people for the 
work of Christian service, to build the 
Body of Christ.” Through our studies we 
hoped to discover a better understanding 
of the faith; a deeper devotion to Jesus 
Christ and his mission in life, church, 
community and world; and a richer, fuller 
appreciation of the kind of personal and 
communal life which commitment to 





Christ makes possible. 

The objective was to relate the theme 
and the Letter to the groups with which I 
met during the month — in the sanctuary, 
the classroom, the lecture hall, the home, 
the retreat center or the conference 
room — to bring a fuller realization of the 
higher, deeper, broader quality of life 
available to those committed to grow in 
all of the dimensions of life “in Christ.” 

The Letter is a succinct summary of the 
Christian faith, dealing as it does with 
God’s purpose of wholeness for personal 
and human life, his revelation of that 
purpose and provision for its implementa- 
tion in life through Jesus Christ and the 
power of the Spirit, and the expression of 
that power and purpose in personal, 
family and church relationships. Its 
closing admonition, that this kind of life, 
because it is lived in a difficult, even 
dangerous, situation, involves putting on 
“the whole armor of God,” was the true 
basis for our month: to build up the 
Christian mind and lifestyle in individuals 
and in the congregation. 

Various ways were used to communicate 





this objective to the church’s 3500 
members and to the community: First 
Presbyterian’s excellent four-page weekly 
paper, the televised 11 A.M. worship 
services, announcements and, especially, 
enthusiastic people. 

Not only did I preach; I also participated 
in all Services of Worship, addressed the 
communicant class, women’s groups, 
“oldsters,” singles, classes dealing with 
such subjects as the World Council of 
Churches, the church and the world, and 
problems people face today. I spoke to 
groups of doctors, lawyers, business 
people and educators (both public and 
Christian). 

On four Wednesday mornings the staff 
and I considered Wagner’s book “Your 
Church Can Grow” and Brown’s volume 
“Frontiers of the Church.” Some 300 to 
400 people attended the four Wednesday 
evening dinners at which I discussed 
relevant themes of the Christian faith: 
“How Update Our Faith?” “What Is 
Worship?” “What Is the Unfinished 
Business of Mission?” and “How to 
Meet Modern Apathy?” The deacons and 
elders met in the last Friday evening and 
Saturday morning of January, at a 
beautiful retreat center, to talk about a 
previously circulated, penetrating 
questionnaire on specific aspects of the 
congregation’s work. 

And the hospitality! Several members 
joined to provide us a lovely home and a 
car; we had perhaps three luncheons and 
as many dinners together, but still were 
permitted leisure for privacy and freedom. 
We both were available for personal 
conferences and friendly talk, some of it 
during tours of the many interesting 
places in and around Houston. 

Throughout, I tried to relate God’s 
purpose, revealed and offered in Jesus 
Christ, to its implementation in personal 
and communal life in the ministries of lay 
persons in their many vocations in the 
world, to enhance the ministry of the laity. 

What were the results of this new 
project, itself the culmination of much 
discussion, undertaken with the approval 
of staff, session and congregation alike? 

Some of the objectives were evident 
during the month in the spirit of many of 
the participants. Concentration on a 
single topic for so long a period created a 
spirit of unity and expectation among the 
several groups within the church and 
created eager participation among the 
individual members as they experienced 
its nurturing effect. 

The retreat, which closed with a most 
impressive celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, stimulated concern among 
deacons, elders and staff members for the 
meaning of the Christian faith and its 
effect in congregational mission. 

Evaluation continues. A careful follow- 
up, now in progress, will carry through 
some of the major emphases; and there 
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may well be a second Teacher-in- 
Residence next January, somewhat 
revised according to observations I made 
during the month. 

A word of warning, however: Anyone 
planning to engage in such a teaching 
ministry should prepare himself or 
herself for a strenuous month, physically, 
mentally and spiritually! I presented more 
than 30 addresses, on a wide spectrum of 
interests. And the church which under- 
takes such a project must prepare well in 
advance. What it needs most is someone 
like the Reverend JOSEPH O. RAND, 
JR. (68M), Associate Minister at First 
Church, to plan and carry through the 
highly complicated program, someone 
who can survive an operation so 


demanding in energy, time and strategy. 
It needs a committee, staff and dozens of 
volunteers like those who so ably and 
enthusiastically supported him. 

Our warmest adherent, senior minister 
DR. JOHN C. A. LANCASTER (68M), 
maintained a low profile, to let us meet as 
many people and commitments as time 
permitted. To all of us the personal 
presence and support of Dr. Charles King, 
the Minister Emeritus, was a constant 
inspiration. His long, steady, evangelistic 
pastorate in First Church lives on in its 
life and tradition. 


Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Charles R. Erdman Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Dean, Emeritus 





‘“‘Great is thy faithfulness’’ 
- a missionary says 


‘“Thank you God 
for my church!’’ 


You are my Church. You were there 
before I was born: on the corner of Park 
Avenue and Madison Street in Baltimore: 
great, brown stone Gothic giant, towering 
up, beyond my little-boy eyes, into the 
sky! You were there, providing 

sanctuary for my mother (from Alabama) 
and my father (from England) to meet, 
court, and marry! There, too, I was 
brought as a baby to be baptized, and 
there, I sat, as a little boy, drowsy and 
nodding, by my mother’s side, listening to 
God’s Word, and learning to sing (before 
I was six) “I love to tell the Story.” 

You were there to comfort me when my 
mother died before I started to school; and 
you were there when I came, as a 
young man, with my doubts and 
temptations. Because of you, I believed, 
and learned to live for Christ. You sent me, 
as a Senior in Johns Hopkins University, 
to a Student Volunteer Convention, 
where I pledged: “It is my purpose, if 
God permit, to become a Christian 
missionary abroad.” 

Within the hallowed halls of Princeton 
Seminary, you taught me to love and 
serve my Lord, in whose chapel, also, I 
was married to a Christian nurse with 
whom I have served Him on Mission 
fields for 37 years! 
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You are my Church! Not once in all 
these years have you said, “Don’t 
preach this,” or “Don’t teach that!” You 
have trusted me to proclaim the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ which I learned in the 
Bible you gave to me, trusted me to be 
faithful in seeking to save the lost 
through His grace, “o’er mountain (in 
Tennessee, 1933-34), o’er plain (in New 
Mexico, 1935-37) and o’er sea” (in 
Cameroun, West Africa, 1939-70). 

And all through all these years, you 
have been faithful in proving true your 
promise: “My God shall supply all your 
need, according to His riches in glory, 
through Christ Jesus.” Because of your 
faithfulness, we have never been in want! 

You are my Church! You were there, 
in Africa, during the 2nd World War. You 
saw us, traveling with our young children, 
trying to go home on furlough: down the 
Congo River by boat, over the jungles by 
plane, and down to Cape Town by train. 
You knew that when we reached Cape 
Town we would need money, so you were 
there with a cablegram from New York: 
“Go to Barclay’s Bank!” There we found 
funds sufficient to wait 5 months for a 
boat, to pay the way by boat to Argentina, 
and by plane from Argentina to Florida, 
and home! 

You are my Church! You were there 
when our son Larry was seriously ill in 
Long Island. You paid the hospital bills, 
and when you knew he needed the 


comfort of the presence of his mother 
and dad, and brothers and sisters, you 
flew us all home, to stand by his side and 
see God bring him through to health! 
“Great is thy faithfulness!” You are 
still there: assuring the college education 
of all seven of our children, guiding them 
as they find their life-mates and start their 
careers. You are there, paying for our 
Land Rover trips into every corner of this 
vast jungle and grassland field, that the 
lost may hear the Gospel, the sick may be 
healed, and the children taught! And 
because you are there, we have peace of 
heart to know that this work will 
continue, and all our needs will be 
supplied, because YOU ARE FAITH- 
FUL! “Thank you, God, for my Church!” 


Ronald B. Brook 


RONALD BOWER BROOK was born in 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, on October 9, 
1910; he died on April 21, 1976. A 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University, he 
received his Bachelor of Theology degree 
(now the Master of Divinity degree) from 
Princeton Seminary in 1935 and, a year 
later, a Master of Arts degree from 
Princeton University. He was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Baltimore on May 17, 
1935, and immediately began in mission 
service which was to continue through the 
rest of his life, broken only by a year as 
pastor of the Long Branch, New Jersey, 
First Presbyterian Church, another earning 
a Master of Science degree at Cornell 
University. 

His wife, Lillian Brommer Brook, found 
“Great Is Thy Faithfulness” in going 
through the masses of papers which 
accumulated those 41 years and gladly 
shares it with us all. 








scherer Scholarship 
Endowment initiated 


An alumnus of the Seminary 
has recently made a very 
generous gift to initiate a 
scholarship endowment fund in 
grateful remembrance of Dr. 
Paul E- Scherer. The 
anonymous gift of $25,000 
represents half of a fully 
endowed scholarship, and other 
alumni/ae are invited to add 
their own gifts toward the 
completion of the fund in 
appreciation of Dr. Scherer’s 





contribution to the life of 
Princeton Seminary. 

First a pastor in the Lutheran 
Church of America and then 
Professor of Homiletics in 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, Dr. Scherer was an 
exceptional preacher of the 
gospel whose sermons inspired, 
instructed and kindled those 
who heard him. In 1962 he came 
to Princeton Seminary and 
became Francis Landey Patton 


Visiting Professor of Homiletics, 
the position he held until illness 
forced him to relinquish his 
duties in 1968. The following 
year he died, greatly mourned 
by the Seminary community as 
a warm, cheerful and gracious 
man, a distinguished and be- 
loved Christian pastor, and a 
born teacher who deeply 
influenced the many who 
studied with him. 
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The Princeton Seminary Fund 
a profitable venture in giving 





From a letter received in February by our 
vice-president: 


“Dear Bill: 


I am sure you will be happy to learn 
how pleased my wife and I are with the 
Princeton Seminary’s Pooled Income 
Plan. 

You will recall that we donated 100 
shares of a certain common stock worth 
$15,400 on the day its receipt was 
acknowledged. 

On the market these shares are currently 
worth about $13,900, and the present 
dividend is $525 annually, whereas, 
based on the last quarterly payment we 
received from the Seminary Fund, our 
annual return on this investment is 
approximately $1085, a very important 
consideration for us who must live on a 
retirement income. 

While Princeton will eventually benefit 
from our gift, you will be interested to 
know that, as far as we are concerned, the 
relationship has been a very profitable one. 


Cordially yours, 
Stan Greenawalt” 


When investment in the Princeton 
Seminary Fund produces this kind of 
result for the donor, don’t you think it 
bears looking into for members of your 
congregation, for others who might 
benefit from such a use of their resources 
and for yourself? Remember that your gift 
made to this fund in time becomes avail- 
able for the support and use of the 
Seminary, and may if you wish become a 
named fund and designated for its 
purpose. It is a way of sound and fruitful 
stewardship of money. 

Further information about the Princeton 
Seminary Fund, annuities and other ways 
of deferred giving which enable you to 
give more, gain more, and to receive 
great satisfaction in your gift may be 
secured from Dr. William H. Felmeth, 
Vice-President, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


Second Class Postage Paid at 
Princeton, N.J., and 
Additional Offices 
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The 
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Dear Colleagues: 


Commencement is over, the first term of Summer School has reached the half-way 
point, and the TIMES has already published its summer book supplement. Several 
of you have asked me to make suggestions for summer reading. Of course, one reads 
throughout the year but often at a hectic pace, attempting to catch up or to stay one 
sermon or lecture ahead. Summer brings a different gait, time to read and reflect, to 
think the long thoughts that add depth to our life, ministry, and faith. 

-Let me begin by suggesting two non-technical books, the first published a dozen 
years back. Nikos Kazantzakis’ REPORT TO GRECO is the spiritual autobiography 
of one of the great novelists of this century. If you begin it, you will finish it. Here is 
a quotation that comes toward the end of the book. “There are three kinds of souls, 
three kinds of prayers. One: I am a bow in your hands, Lord. Draw me lest I rot. 
Two: Do not overdraw me, Lord. I shall break. Three: Overdraw me, and who cares — 
if I break.” The other is a book just published, THE OTTOMAN CENTURIES, by 
Lord Kinross. It is a lucid account of a people from the eighth century to the overthrow 
of the Empire they built by Ataturk in the twentieth. Kinross has produced the 
standard biography of Kemal Ataturk, and THE OTTOMAN CENTURIES, 
completed just before his death, is a brilliant reassessment of the rise and fall of one 
of the world’s great empires. 

Hans Kueng’s ON BEING A CHRISTIAN is a massive restatement of the 
Christian faith and runs to nearly seven hundred pages. It is a Christian apologetic 
addressed to the modern mind from the pen of a Roman Catholic theologian whose 
greatest influence was Karl Barth. Juergen Moltmann, the Reformed theologian 
from Tuebingen who was a Visiting Lecturer in Princeton last fall, has completed 
his trilogy with the publication of THE CHURCH IN THE POWER OF THE 
SPIRIT. The first volume, THEOLOGY OF HOPE, was based on Easter, the 
second, THE CRUCIFIED GOD, was based on Good Friday and the Cross, and 
the third in the trilogy is based on Pentecost. Moltmann remarks that “Some of my 
listeners found this doctrine of the church too conservative; for others it was too 
progressive,” but his aim has been “to deal conservatively with the progressive 
elements in the Christian tradition .. . and to deal progressively with its conservative 
forms.” I have found this study and Hans Kueng’s THE CHURCH the best books 
in ecclesiology that I have seen in a decade. Moitmann is not easy to read, but 
neither is he difficult. He lives in the Scriptures, is active in the Church, and is a 
preacher’s theologian. 

A colleague on the Princeton faculty, Dr. Diogenes Allen, has recently published 
a very penetrating volume entitled BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. He intends it 
to be “a guide for those who are beginning to be religious.” Dr. Allen is a Christian 
philosopher who has been deeply influenced by Iris Murdoch and Simone Weil, 
and he has the gift to argue clearly and persuasively for the Christian faith. Lay 
persons as well as ministers will find this study a tonic to their faith. 

One further suggestion, if your brief case is not yet filled, is a paperback by 
William F. Lynch, CHRIST AND APOLLO. Christ is the definite, Apollo the 
dream. Christ knows his identity, who he is and whose he is, while Apollo is the 
concupiscent man who covets every experience for himself, the universal 
chameleon. Father Lynch’s book is filled with literary illustrations, ranging from 
the Greek dramatists to such modern writers as Greene, Camus, and O’Neill. 

I read once that “a mind is known by the books it keeps,” and “Tell me what 
you read and I will tell you what you are.” 

Have a good summer! 


June 15, 1977 


Faithfully yours, 


Ae econ 


James I. McCord 
President 
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The cover picture: Princeton Seminary’s 165th Commencement has just concluded. 


143 received Master of Divinity degrees; 60, Master of Theology; 17, Master of Arts; 


_ 7, Doctor of Philosophy; and 3, Doctor of Ministry. The scene is, of course, the 


Princeton University Chapel. 
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Some persons because of their character 
and devotion become larger than life-size. 
Such a person was Tom Brian. To Prince- 
ton Seminary alumni he is a legend. To his 
family he was a beloved husband, brother, 
father, and grandfather. And to all of us 
gathered here in Miller Chapel hallowed 
with so many memories, he was a friend, 
a man of strength and conviction, a born 
leader of men. 
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Thomas W. Brian* 
1909-1977 


I have always thought of Tom in terms 
of the New Testament figure, Barnabas, 
St. Paul’s mentor and champion. Do you 
recall his description in the Book of Acts? 
“For he was a good man, full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith.” How aptly this 
describes the life and faith of Tom Brian, 
who for forty-four of his sixty-seven years 
made this campus not only a place of beauty 


but also a loving and concerned community. 





What was Tom’s secret that brought him 
the devoted loyalty of generations of 
graduates and colleagues? First of all, it 
was his personality — open, candid, 
friendly, and courageous. He possessed 
the godlike quality of knowing each student 
by name and remembering the student and 
the name down through the years. On 
Alumni Day he would stand in front of 
Miller Chapel and greet each returning 


graduate by name. I call this a godlike 
quality, for God addresses us, sons and 
daughters of men, with these words: “I 
have called thee by thy name; thou art 
mine.” The fact that God remembers us by 
name is our final guarantee against anony- 
mity. It is the assurance that we are not 
forgotten by the Ultimate. Tom Brian was 
one who made the effort to know students 
and to remember them, and for this reason 
he is remembered and loved. 

Several years ago I attended a meeting 
of Princeton Seminary alumni in Eugene, 
Oregon. My plane was late, and the meeting 
was already under way when I arrived. The 
alumni were spending their time together 
telling stories about Tom, and each one 
had a tale to contribute. He was the link 
binding them all together across the years 
to this institution, and each alumnus joy- 
fully bore witness to how Tom had touched 
his life and influenced his ministry. We 
here this afternoon could do the same 
thing, for he is the link that has drawn 
us together and in countless ways has 
influenced our lives for the good. 

When President Mackay returned to 
Princeton in 1936 to head the Seminary, 
he sensed from his first contact with Tom 
exceptional qualities. Years later he wrote: 
“You (have) a unique gift for establishing 
friendly contacts with students and with 
fellow workmen. As the years went on, you 
played a potent part in creating a spirit of 
campus community.” Tom had an integrity 
that could not be doubted and a sincerity 
that was transparent. He was a major 
influence in making a community out of 
the young men and women who for more 
than four decades felt his direct but 
gentle influence. 

Again, Tom Brian was a professional in 
the best sense of the term. He never stopped 
preparing for the position of Superintendent 
of Grounds and Buildings. He would spend 
his holidays visiting other campuses in a 
search of new ideas and methods, and he 
was constantly in quest of new and hardy 
specimens of trees and shrubs for this 
campus. As a professional he had high 
standards, and he did not excuse himself 
from performing according to these 
standards. Like Linnaeus, the Swedish 
botanist, he knew the Latin name of every 
tree and shrub. Around us this afternoon in 
the beauty of this campus is a living monu- 
ment to the professional standards of this 
man. 

When Speer Library was built, Tom Brian 
was the landscape architect, and his work 
won from the Garden Club of New Jersey 
an award for excellence. 


Finally, Tom was a devoted follower 
of Jesus Christ. Christianity for him, as for 
members of the early Church, meant being 
a follower of the Way, and the Way that 
Tom Brian chose to walk was that of his 
Master, Jesus Christ. He fulfilled his 
Christian vocation primarily in working 
with youth. An Eagle Scout himself, he 
organized and led Scout troops for years. 
One of the alumni writing at the time of 
Tom’s retirement recalled his great interest 
in helping him organize a Scouting troop 
in the Cameroon. He believed in young 
people and was willing to give his time in 
their training and formation. He did a mag- 
nificent work in counseling Seminary 
students. One of our most distinguished 
ministers has told me of how he grew dis- 
couraged as a student and decided to leave 
the Seminary. He went down into the base- 
ment of Hodge Hall to get his trunk, only 
to be met by Tom Brian, who convinced him 
that he would be a quitter unless he returned 
to his room and his studies. He took Tom’s 
advice, and is performing a significant 
ministry today. 

Tom’s following of the Way involved a 
strong family life. A devoted family man, 
he sustained and was sustained by his wife 
and children. He and his beloved wife, Nell, 
celebrated their forty-ninth wedding 
anniversary, rich years of life together, 
rearing a family, growing flax, spinning, 
and weaving together, visiting Indian 
mounds and searching for Indian artifacts. 
In their vocation and avocation the two 
were one. And Tom prized his children and 
their children as gifts from God to be reared 
to His glory. 

Now Tom Brian has entered into the 
victory won for us by our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Already he has heard from his 
Master, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant,” and he has entered into his rest. 

Sail on, Tom, for you have gone ahead 
of us, and already you are with your Lord. 
You have left behind a legacy of beauty, 
devotion, and love. Sail on into God’s ever- 
lasting presence, where there is no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, nor any 
more pain. 

Behold, Tom rests from his labors, but 
his works do follow after him. 


*Statement by President McCord at Tom 
Brian’s funeral service, May 27, in Miller 
Chapel. 


Gifts may be made to the Thomas W. Brian 


Memorial Scholarship Endowment Fund at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





Ice Bound 
(Psalm 38:13f) 


Twenty-five swans were resting 
In a bend of the Pawcatuck River 
Near Avondale, Rhode Island; 
When morning came they couldn’t move, 
Overnight the water had turned to ice. 
They were still beautiful, the house 
And the trees on the bank looked the same, 
But while asleep they had been immobilized: 
They were stuck, iced in, stationary as 

the trees. 


Some mornings there’s a frozenness about 
me: 
I am like a deaf man and cannot hear, 
Like a dumb man and cannot speak; 
I am like a man who does not answer. 
I look the same, I’m in the stream, 
I see the shoreline not too far away, 
But I’ve lost all sense of life or lift, 
I have no motivation, I seem stranded, 
Directionless, grounded, without a goal. 
Those swans frozen into the river 
Are a picture of myself apart from God, 
Without the Holy Spirit warming and 
inspiring me; 
It’s the Holy Spirit gives me life and 
love and power. 


John E. Meeter (29M) 





Faculty Notes 





Dr. Seward Hiltner, Professor of 
Theology and Personality, received the 
George Washington Kidd, Class of 1836, 
Award of the Lafayette College National 
Alumni Association. The award is 
presented to an alumnus who has earned 
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special distinction in his career. Professor 
Hiltner is consultant to many 
organizations, including the marriage 
counseling program of the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. He has 


founded clinical pastoral education centers 


at the University of Michigan Hospital 
in Ann Arbor and the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia. 


OK 


Dr. Donald H. Juel’s book, “Messiah 
and Temple: the Trial of Jesus and the 
Gospel of Mark,” has been published by 
Scholars Press. Dr. Juel is Assistant 
Professor of New Testament. 
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“Between Two Worlds” is the title of 
Dr. Diogenes Allen’s new book, published 
by John Knox Press. Dr. Allen, the 
Seminary’s Professor of Philosophy, 
describes his book as written for people 
newly interested in religion. 
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Dr. Jack Cooper, Director of the Center 
of Continuing Education, and his wife left 
June 29th on a working Sabbatical leave. 
They will go first to the World Council of 
Churches conference center at Bossey, 
Switzerland, for a seminar, “Confessing 
Christ in Different Cultures.” The next 
stop will be at a lay academy, Boldern 
(near Zurich and Taize) for a weekend 
participating in liturgy. In Germany the 
Coopers will visit an ecumenical lay 
evangelistic academy at Bad Boll; then, in 
Frankfurt, Dr. Cooper will attend an 
ACTION 365 Roman Catholic conference 
on intercity ministry. The Kirk and World 
ecumenical study center in Holland will 
be the next stop before going to Windsor 
Castle and the Anglican St. George’s 
House in England, St. Andrew’s in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and the Iona Study 
Center. 
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Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff has been 
appointed to serve a year’s term as the 
Princeton Seminary liaison to the Joint 
Education Development executive 
committee. JED, as it is known, is a 
consortium of the major denominations 
involved in Christian education planning 
and curriculum development. Dr. Wyckoff 
is Thomas W. Synnott Professor of 
Christian Education and Director of the 
Summer School. 
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Professor John M. Mulder’s dissertation, 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Gospel of 
Order,” will be published by the Princeton 
University Press in January. With Dr. 
John F. Wilson of the Princeton University 
Department of Religion, Dr. Mulder has 
also edited “Religion in American History: 
Interpretive Essays,” to be published by 
Prentice-Hall at about the same time. The 
latter volume includes essays by Perry 
Miller, Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., Robert 
Handy and Edmund S. Morgan. 

Dr. Mulder has been awarded a Grant-in- 
Aid by the American Council of Learned 
Societies for research on “David Avery: 
Religion and the American Revolution, 
1746-1818.” 














Tenth Anniversary’ 


Ten years ago this month, the 179th General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church adopted the first major change in 
the denomination’s confessional stance in 
300 years. 

The Confession of 1967 had been in 
preparation and under study for nine 
years. It received preliminary approval 
from two previous General Assemblies, 
and was given final approval at the 1967 
Assembly. 

Written in contemporary language 
around a theme of reconciliation, the 
document was the first Presbyterian creedal 
statement to recognize the obligation of the 
church to work for social justice and recon- 
ciliation within society. It underscores 
Christian responsibilities in the areas of 
race, poverty, war and peace, and family 
relations. 





The Reverend Edward A. Dowey, Jr., 
professor of the History of Christian 
Doctrine at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, was chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on a Brief Contemporary Statement 
of Faith which produced the confession. 
Reflecting on the document after ten years, 
Professor Dowey believes that “It is doing 
its quiet work, as would be expected of 
such a document. It is getting more and 
more into the bloodstream of the church, 
into the education of ministers, into the 
preparation of elders and deacons, in 
hundreds of adult schools held each year 
throughout the church, in use of sections 
of it in public worship, and in providing the 
theological basis for actions of the church 
at every level, from the congregation to the 
General Assembly. This is the kind of thing 
that a confession should be expected to do. 


“The excitement over its adoption lasted 
a while, but confessions are never spec- 
tacular and exciting. They are meant to 
lead the church in its mission. I think this 
is happening. 

“It would do even more,” he added, “If 
ministers would use its guidance more 
often in preaching and urge it upon people 
as a companion to Bible study. The greatest 
failure within the church to make use of 
the confession is that those who prepare 
material for the church schools do not 
avail themselves adequately of the 
document.” 

Where would the church be without the 
Confession of 1967? Professor Dowey 
believes that “If we just had the Westminster 
Confession, we would have become even 
more rapidly a quite non-confessional 
church. To try to have become more con- 
fessional under the Westminster Confession 
would have been merely to revive old fun- 
damentalist controversies. As it is,” he 
added, “the Confession of 1967 affirms that 
Christ is the center of the biblical message 
and the life of the church. It shows the life 
and mission of the church patterned on 
Christ’s ministry, ‘and this is something 
that all can unite behind, as we already 
have done for the most part.” 

As to the theme of the document, he 
believes that “the theme of reconciliation 
has suffered some caricature from both 
the friends of the Confession of 1967 and 
those who opposed it, by presenting it as a 
kind of sweetness and light concept. This 
comes,” he continued, “from not seeing it 
in its biblical setting. Calvin has asserted 
that the term reconciliation is just a synonym 
for justification, which was the great theme 
of the Reformation. The writers were very 
conscious of this when the confession put 
emphasis on that theme. However, it is by 
no means a one-theme document. It is a 
many-sided document, having to do with 
most of the major teachings of the church.” 

The two major contributions of the con- 
fession, as he sees them, are “the respon- 
sibility of the church in society, and an 
understanding of the Bible as focused on 
Christ.” 

Does he think another confession is 
needed now? 

“No,” he replied, “that would be too 
much like quickie updating. One can’t pre- 
dict the time, but certainly this one’s main 
motifs and the concept of the mission of 
the church still are the living edge of the 
church’s confession.” 


*By Ann Anderson 





Worship 


Team 


Congregations fortunate enough to host 
this year’s worship team will find them a 
lively study in contrasts. Almost the only 
interest they have in common is their central 
focus on Jesus Christ. 

Michelle Dungee, a petite, vivacious 
brunette from Wayne, New Jersey, is from 
a family “that isn’t particularly religious. 
My upbringing was Christian — we went 
to Sunday School, and believed in God and 
Jesus Christ — but religion was not our 
everyday lifestyle.” 

Michelle majored in social science and 
social welfare at Muhlenberg, concentrating 
in psychology and sociology. “I planned 
to enter a Master of Social Work pro- 
gram,” she says, “but in my senior year 
realized I would rather do counseling in 
a pastoral capacity.” 

Initially she was interested in the possi- 
bility of becoming a pastor to ministers: 
“Many of them have problems, just like 
everyone else, and they often don’t know 
where to go for guidance,” but since coming 
to Princeton has shifted her focus toward 
the parish ministry. “But before that I'd 
like to be a hospital chaplain for perhaps 
five or ten years, with some clinical pastoral 
education work at the end of my senior 
year. And it will be important to me to 
continue to take course work as I go along. 

“T am interested in literature, too — how 
it relates to the spoken word, how well it 
reflects society. A tie-in with hospital 
chaplaincy? Every one of those patients has 
a story, IS a story, and a story that needs 
to be told. Part of my work might well be 
the telling, bringing their problems to 
public attention. 

“So many of them need more human 
contact, particularly older patients with 
young people. Our society overprotects 
the young, keeps them from knowing what 
it is to be old or ill and alone. And both 
groups can benefit enormously by being 
brought together in this controlled environ- 
ment; each has so much to give the other — 
the possibilities are endless!” 











Michelle’s two field work units reflect 
her concerns. Last year she conducted a 
campus ministry at Princeton University, 
working with both men and women 
students. This year she concentrated on the 
Seminary’s own International Students, 
“and I’ve been amazed at how much just 
one person’s presence can mean to them, 
just sitting down and talking with them. 
It’s the same as with the elderly: People 
must overcome their shyness at approaching 
each other, must learn to share themselves. 
When you are really concerned in someone 
else’s problems and begin to understand 
how they feel, whether they are cut off from 
the world by illness or in a country with 
customs strange to them, instead of thinking 
about yourself — that’s when you begin 
being helpful.” 

Arthur Ford Fogartie is the son and 
grandson of ministers. He is a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina (with 
a degree in English) and had planned to go 
to law school, but “The more I thought 
about it, the more it seemed that whatever 
gifts I may have lend themselves to expres- 
sion in parish ministry.” 

His father was a great help in reaching 
that decision: “He didn’t encourage me 
to enter the ministry; he told me that if I 
could find something else in which I was 
fulfilled, I should do that, because to be in 
the ministry you must have a need to be 
there.” 

Growing up in that setting, in his case, 
“is in some ways a blessing. In some ways it 
could be a handicap. I know what to expect 
and what is expected of me, but there is 
always the danger that I'll take things too 
much for granted — assume that I know 
more than I really do. But I have taken 
a good role model in my father; he is a very 
hard working pastor and a fine preacher. 

“Talking with him I realized that you can 
serve the Lord in any field of endeavor; my 
real struggle was where could I best serve 
Him.” 

Arthur’s field work was more varied than 
Michelle’s. This year he has been advisor 
to a group of Junior Highs at the Short 
Hills, New Jersey, Congregational Church, 
a thoroughly enjoyable assignment. But it 
was last summer’s assignment which really 
excited him: “I had a really good experience 
in a Carthage (North Carolina) rural 
church of about 250. The pastor retired 
after my first month, and I took the church 
for the remainder of the summer. I got to 
do everything!” 

Naturally, the team have been discussing 
which role each will assume on their joint 
missions. Michelle “loves worship, loves 
leading worship” and feels “It will be a real 
opportunity for me to meet people from 
different churches, gain greater insights, 
become more familiar with the options.” 

Arthur is eager to “get into a situation 
where I can supply preach, gain experience.” 


They agree that “Ministry is something 
the pastor needs to share with the people,” 
and hope to make several of their services 
homiletical dialogues. 

Whether they share the responsibilities 
or divide them, one thing is certain: These 
are two vital, concerned, Christ-centered 
young ministers-in-training; and their very 
contrasts make them a Worship Team of 
unusual depth and range. 

If you would like to bring the Worship 
Team to your congregation, during this 
next academic year, please address your 
inquiry NOW to: The Reverend Dr. 
Donald G. Lewis, Jr., Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, NJ 08540. 





Named 


Seminars | 


Alumni/ae scanning the offerings of the 
Center of Continuing Education for the 
coming academic season may have noted 
the “Guilford C. Babcock Seminars.” This 
year this named set of three seminars will 
be on church administration and pastoral 
counseling in marriage. Colonel Babcock, 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Morristown, New Jersey, was for 15 years 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton Seminary. Chairman of the 
board of two companies at the time of his 
death in 1945, he was an active churchman 
concerned in particular about Christian 
education. In loving remembrance of 
Colonel Babcock his family has endowed 
these seminars in areas of continuing 


Dr. and Mrs. Campbell as he received the Distinguished Alumnus Award in 1976. 


_ 


education which were of particular interest 
to him. 

Another endowed seminar at the Center 
of Continuing Education is being estab- 
lished by the congregation of the West Side 
Presbyterian Church of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, in honor of their pastor, Dr. Melvin 
R. Campbell, who serves them so ably and 
faithfully. Dr. Campbell, a member of the 
Class of ’36, has continually been supportive 
of the work of the Seminary and gave ex- 
ceptional service to the Seminary in gather- 
ing the funds to build Erdman Hall. In 
1976 he received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award. The seminar named for him will be 
designated in an area of particular interest 
to him. 

Several congregations are in the process 
of establishing such named seminars to 
honor their pastors and to extend their 
influence through the growing work of the 
Center of Continuing Education. In other 
instances consideration is being given to 
naming the seminars for the church or for 
some individual who has been or is especi- 
ally distinguished in the service of the 
church. 

The endowment necessary to underwrite 
one seminar is $25,000 and the pledge 
establishing it may be paid over several 
years at the church’s convenience. Some 
congregations are putting a portion of the 
amount in the annual budget and seeking 
the rest in individual gifts and there are 
also other ways to accomplish this. For 
further information about the endowed 
named seminars and other special gifts to 
aid the Center of Continuing Education, 
please be in touch with Dr. William H. 
Felmeth, the Vice-President of the 
Seminary. 








‘‘Lover to a world in pain’’ 


CPE PROPAGANDA NIGHT: Wednes- 
day, 20 October. Main Lounge, Campus 
Center. 6:45 P.M. This meeting is a first 
step toward a Basic (beginning) unit of 
Clinical Pastoral Education next summer. 
It is an information meeting to help you 
learn what CPE is all about and how you 
may apply. Chaplain Supervisors and CPE 
“Veterans” will be available. 


The above notice was hastily withdrawn 
from publication in The Wineskin (the 
Seminary’s weekly calendar) after only 
two weeks: Response was too eager; too 
many students have become interested, 
these past few years, in the Clinical Pastoral 
experience to make a manageable meeting. 

Just what is all the excitement about? 
Why should these men and women, many 
of whom have left profitable careers to 
enter the ministry, be willing to sacrifice 
yet more time after graduation before 
entering the pastorate? And how did it 
all start? 

To answer these questions, we turned to 
three “veterans” — The Reverend Kendrick 
R. Lee, retiring Coordinator of the pro- 
gram, and graduating seniors Jonathan T. 
Lange and Louise Lauck Kingston. 

“The Clinical Pastoral Education move- 
ment,” said Mr. Lee, “began up in New 
England with a Congregational minister 
who had a schizophrenic break and, as a 
result, became interested in a ministry to 
the mentally ill. About 1930 the practitioners 
incorporated and established some half- 
dozen centers. Fourteen years later the 
group split up, many members feeling that 
the Council for Clinical Training had 
become too interested in psychology. But 
as the years went on, especially after World 
War II, differences were far less; and so, 
through a torturous number of years, four 
groups merged: the New England group 
(Institute for Pastoral Care), the Lutheran 
group (who certified their own supervisors), 
the Southern Baptists and the old Council 
for Clinical Training.” 

Slow to grow during the ’30’s and early 
*40’s, the movement burgeoned after the 
war with the increased emphasis on psy- 
chiatry, and is still growing. “We'll have 
50 students in training this summer,” Mr. 
Lee said, “some of whom will go on for a 
full year, either because they have gradu- 
ated or because they plan an intern year 
in CPE, rather than ina field work church.” 

How is the work supported? Even with 
the scholarship assistance most Princeton 
Seminarians are given, the majority must 
work during the summer to support their 
studies; an unpaid “holiday” is unthinkable. 
Very fortunately, the summer program has 
for several years been funded by a generous 
donor. Each participant — and remember, 
there are 50 of them this summer — receives 





$200; the institution where each works 
provides room and board, as well as in- 
struction and supervision. It is still a 
tremendous sacrifice for the student, who 
could earn far more (and far more easily) 
as a waiter in a resort hotel to put aside 
for the winter months when outside work 
is all but impossible. But it enables the 
really concerned minister in training to 
accomplish what many feel is an absolutely 
imperative part of education for the 
pastorate. 

For instance: “My own interest,” Mr. 
Lee continued, “began after I graduated 
from Harvard, moved into a parish — and 
discovered that nobody ever asked me the 
date of the Council of Nicea; but they were 
having problems with their husband or 
their wife, or somebody was drinking too 
much. I quickly discovered that I didn’t 
know what I was doing when it came to 
dealing with troubled people. 

“So I took a summer at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Then I went to another 
church. Between churches, the Massachu- 
setts General chaplain asked me if I could 
get a grant and be his assistant, and said 
that chaplaincy might lead me to some 
better insights. 

“Well, I got the grant and spent six 
months with him, taking some training in 
the mental hospital. Then a job as prison 
chaplain opened. The warden was a typical 
politician; he didn’t really care if you knew 
what you were doing, he had to have a 
chaplain! It didn’t make sense to me to 
attempt that work without any correctional 





training, so I went out to Topeka, to the 
Boys’ School for Delinquents. 

“What these experiences said to me was 
that, given my peculiarities, my most useful 
work would be in a mental hospital. So I 
came to Trenton [State Hospital] in 1956, 
had my first Princeton Seminary students 
that fall, and retired a year ago” — to be- 
come Coordinator of the CPE Program 
for the Seminary. 

For students or graduates who spend an 
entire year in this field there is no com- 
pensation other than small subsistence 
allowances by the institutions in which they 
work. “When I first came to the movement, 
or at least by the time I got out of Kansas, 
where there are scores of little churches in 
cross-roads towns,” Mr. Lee told us, “a lot 
of men with families would take this 
equivalent of a student church and carry 
it on the weekend, training during the 
week. That would give them housing and a 
thousand dollars”! Now, according to him, 
far more centers with year-round programs 
are accredited to offer basic; basic and 
advanced; or basic, advanced and super- 
visory training and there are, compara- 
tively speaking, “lots of stipends.” 


Those which can offer only basic training 
often operate only in the summer; and 
there is an “extended quarter” program 
for working pastors who can spare only 
two days weekly from their service to the 
local church to take advantage of this 
offering, completing the course in nine 
months, rather than the usual eleven weeks. 

Mr. Lee estimates that of all seminarians 
who voluntarily undertake the discipline, 
whether in general or mental hospitals, 
prisons or campus ministries, 90 percent 
have gone into the parish. Among Master 
of Theology students, all of whom are 
ordained ministers before embarking upon 
these further studies, and of whom CPE is 
required, approximately 25 percent enter 
specialized work. 

Although supervisors must be ordained, 
many of the programs are now open to the 
laity. An interesting sidelight is the growing 
numbers of Roman Catholic priests and 
nuns enrolling, in part, he believes, “because 
of the new rules about Confession. If the 
parishioner prefers, the conference with 
the priest is in the office, facing each other 
across a desk. With the anonymity of the 
confessional gone, priests are discovering 
their strengths — and their weaknesses — 
as advisors; and many of them feel the need 
of specialized training in this aspect of 
their service.” 

With so much suffering in today’s world, 
we asked, should not CPE be mandatory 
for every seminarian? “While I agree with 
you theoretically,” Mr. Lee says, “in fact, 
students whose schools require it may well 
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build up so much hostility, so much resis- 
tance, that they become a drag upon those 
who chose to serve. I would, for that reason, 
hate to see Princeton — or any other semi- 
nary — force students into the program. 

“It is painful to see how much suffering 
there is. A congregation may look healthy, 
without problems; but when you get to 
know your people, there is a frightening 
amount of pain. One of the things you do in 
CPE is to cease denying your own pain. It’s 
a kind of cliché, but the extent to which you 
have dealt with yourself as a person sets the 
limits for how far you can go with someone 
else. If you haven’t dealt with your own 
self, things that patients say, griefs, will 
trigger off your own problems — and then 
you will be in over your head. 

“How can I best describe what I do? Well, 
this may be a little Messianic, but I don’t 
know how else to express it. I am a lover 
to a world in pain.” 

*** 


Jonathan Talbot Lange, a graduate of 
Princeton University, had just finished his 
Middler M.Div. year when he entered CPE. 
He came to Seminary a little later than 
many students, from a highly successful 
fourteen-year career in industrial marketing. 
For the last seven of those years he had 
been actively involved as a Presbyterian 
lay person — on committees, as an elder 
on the Session. “I wondered,” he says, 
“whether I would not be lacking in some 
skills other people my age, 35, had developed 
during their pastorates, wanted to catch 
up and not have to start off completely 
fresh out of seminary. 

“In CPE, I felt, I would be exposed to 
real-life caring for people, something more 
than courses in pastoral care and coun- 
seling, or working with youth groups. 

I ended at the Delaware State Hospital in 
Wilmington, near my home; and they 





were good enough to let me live with my 
wife and children off the grounds. That 
was helpful, because I had to hold down 
another part-time job managing a swimming 
pool, the only way I could swing it — 
working eight hours a day at the hospital, 
evenings and weekends at the pool. 

“It seemed to me that by dealing with 
people with severe mental illness I might 
learn how to help the walking wounded on 
the streets of life. Then, too, both by 
engineering training and by inclination, 
solving problems is natural to me, and I 
wanted to confront myself with the situ- 
ations which arise in the ministry where 
the pastor cannot — or may not — provide 
the solutions.” 

Assigned to the “locked wards,” to long- 
term chronic patients and acute cases so 
involved in acting out their illnesses as to 
need restraint, he gained the needed ex- 
posure. “Dealing with those kinds of people 
was frustrating, but it proved a good 
vehicle for me to look at myself. And this 
was a dimension of the program neither 
expected nor, certainly, looked for. 

“In any good CPE program, but particu- 
larly in a mental hospital, you must look 
at yourself: your own particular needs and 
problems and what effect they are having 
on your ministry — and what effect that, in 
turn, is having on the people you are min- 
istering to. The program is designed to help 
you do that; even if you don’t want to do it, 
it is very difficult to avoid, unless you com- 
pletely shut it off. 

“So I learned some things, and one of 
them is that I tend to take on more respon- 
sibility than I sometimes should, become 
overextended, overcommitted. And that 
has some ramifications and implications 
that I came to recognize, particularly that 
I was in danger of robbing of full ministry 
some of the very people I was trying to help. 
I had to learn to let other people do things 
for me, not always to concentrate on 
helping them!” 

One important lesson, he feels, was the 
need for complete honesty with the patient, 
or member of the congregation, he is coun- 
seling. “To be truly loving is to be real 
with that person — not to turn honesty into 
a club, but to have the person know you 
are not thinking one thing and saying 
another. One paranoid woman in so deep 
a denial pattern that she refused to admit 
where or who she was, what her problems 
were, I was afraid not to agree with, because 
she might be scared of me and have no one 
to turn to. Then I realized that I had to let 
her know how I felt, that she was not facing 
up to her problems, and that because I cared 
I felt frustrated by this attitude. At first 
she did turn away from me, ordered me to 
leave, gave me every subtle opportunity to 
go; but when I stayed, she became much 
more real. No miraculous healing followed 
but we developed a relationship important 
for me and | think for her.” 


What particularly impressed Jonathan in 
the program overall was consistency: 
Lectures, seminars, counseling with peers 
and supervisors, verbatims with patients, 
there was a consistency in style. This has 
encouraged his belief that one can “translate 
dealing with a schizophrenic over into 
dealing with a person who is dying — not 
directly, of course; but some of the problems 
are the same, and the same hopelessness 
can exist.” 

Together with increased confidence in 
his skills, he came away with “quite a bit 
of understanding about myself and the 
knowledge that anyone in the business 
of helping people should have access to 
therapy, to increase sensitivity, increase 
the knowledge of who one is and what one 
is doing for others. 

“And my wish is that every prospective 
Presbyterian minister (every minister, but 
I’m a Presbyterian, so I think of that first) — 
and I am saying this from my perspective 
of having been concerned as a layman 
about who was entering the pastorate — 
should have CPE available, without cost. 
It doesn’t work to require it; we all saw 
cases where students whose churches forced 
them to take it wanted to look good and 
got into trouble. But they certainly should 
have the chance.” 

Grateful indeed to the donor who helped 
support his summer, he is at least equally 
thankful to his wife, Jan. “We’ve got a 
family of four children, and Jan taught 
all year; but during the summer she had to 
take some advanced courses . . . one reason 
I feel total support by the church for the 
program is needed. But, let’s put it this way: 
She never expected to be married to a 
minister, but she’s been willing to see it 
through. We worked very hard together 
for about four months and made the final 
decision together to go ahead, trying to 
feel our way in terms of what difference 
it would make in our relationship and in 
the family. She had wanted to return to 
teaching, but she didn’t want to have to. 
We have been fortunate in the way it has 
worked out, in terms of the impact it has 
had on our lives so far. As I said, she keeps 
me honest, because she knows the real me. 
We’ve known each other all our lives, 
almost — started going together in tenth 
grade. In much the same way, the CPE 
program was important: If you went into 
that with a holier-than-thou attitude, it 
wouldn't be long before you learned better!” 

*** 


Louise Lauck Kingston graduated from 
Vassar with a major in religion and a minor 
in history — “and no earthly idea of ever 
using either. But everyone went to college 
before getting married.” 
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As the wife of Citibank employee Michael 
Kingston, she moved with him to various 
overseas posts “in each of which I found 
myself doing volunteer work in some 
hospital, sometimes being helpful just by 
being there to listen. 

“Especially in Latin American countries,” 
she adds, “where a person scheduled for a 
cancer operation might have had to travel 
miles, changing buses three times, only to 
discover on arrival that there was no bed 
available, or that the operating schedule 
was too tight, and be told to come back 
in a week or so. Frightened, alone, dis- 
couraged, often penniless, these people 
needed a listening ear and a concerned 
heart.” 

Shortly after the Kingstons had purchased 
a home in Princeton, and following the 
birth of their third child, Michael was 
transferred once more, this time to 
Jamaica. Here again she found her volun- 
teer pastorate helpful to confused patients 
and their families. On their return to the 
United States, Louise began to consider 
taking courses “to make my approach to 
this service more meaningful. 

“I came over to the Seminary to pick up 
a catalogue, thinking I might sign up for 
a course or two. Herbert Anderson was still 
a member of the faculty at that time, and 
hearing him speak to lay audiences on 
death and dying, coping with grief, was 
inspiring and indicated the potential for 
my work in the pastoral counseling lectures. 
The next thing I knew, I was sitting in the 
Admissions Office; and I came out of there 
enrolled for the full Master of Divinity 
program.” 


In preparation for the full course load, 
she enrolled in the Summer School. “I was 
overwhelmed by our first assignment under 
Professor James Loder — to write a paper. 
It was my first encounter with serious study 
after an absence of about 11 years, and I 
couldn’t even think of a topic.” Consul- 
tation with him led to “one of the most 
surprising and rewarding subjects I could 
have chosen, a discussion of the children’s 
perceptions of religion at various ages — 
amazing!” 

Most of the work at Princeton Seminary, 
even courses she had not expected to fit 
her needs, somehow became relevant to 
her understanding of herself, her family, 
her religion and her training for service 
to others. Her first Clinical Pastoral 
assignment, in Somerset Hospital, was 
memorable for a leukemia victim with 
whom she counseled. “He was discharged 
from hospital to home shortly after my 
tour of duty,” she recalls. “I had no idea 
how effective my ministry to him might 
have been; his to me was to enforce all that 
I had learned in the volunteer work and the 
classroom of the special needs of dying 
people for affirmation of faith. A few 
months later the Somerset CPE supervisor 
called me: ‘My’ patient had been readmitted, 
dying, and had asked for me by name. 

I felt panicky, and by the time I arrived he 
was sliding in and out of his final coma. 
What had I to help him? But I stayed by 
him, perhaps being of some comfort; and 
I could steady and reassure his wife.” 

This past year she has been working, 
through Trinity Episcopal Church, Prince- 
ton, with patients in the town’s Medical 
Center. Of the many people she has visited 
she especially remembers a youthful driver, 
near death after an accident in which his 
best friend had been killed. Fearing the 
youngster might deliberately disconnect his 
life-supporting system, the nurses advised 
Louise not to tell him of his friend’s fate. 
She visited him with his grandmother, who 
attempted a long explanation about brain 
injuries, “as though his friend were going 
to be a human vegetable, which to my way 
of thinking would be a great deal worse 
than the truth. So when he asked me, I told 
him the truth and stood by while he worked 
off his grief, helped him face the future.” 

Louise has just been ordained a deacon, 
in ceremonies at Trinity. She plans to con- 
tinue in her present and similar chaplaincies. 
“I have no desire to become a CPE super- 
visor,” she says. “My gifts are best used in 
direct service to patients and their families, 
never in teaching. If Michael is transferred 
again, either overseas or to almost any part 
of the United States, both my ordination 
and my training should be welcomed.” 

Like Jonathan, Louise has been fortunate 
in having the complete and approving 
support of her family. “They have been 
actually proud of me throughout,” she 
remembers. 


“And one more thing needs to be said: 
I am absolutely certain that the splendid 
work Daphne Hawkes (75B) has done at 
Trinity and her ordination as a priest 
helped bring about the great warmth toward 
women in the ministry apparent there, both 
among the priests and in the congregation. 
Like my own family, they have been proud 
of me and have let me know it. It’s a 
wonderful feeling!” 
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President McCord was presented the 
Foster and Mary W. McGaw Award by 
The Presbyterian Home of Evanston, 
Illinois. The award, given at a May 19 
ceremony, honors “individuals who in their 
chosen careers have given beyond the limits 
of their careers to help mankind generally, 
and whose personal lives are an inspiration 
to the residents of The Presbyterian Home. 

“It bears the name of the founder and 
long-time Chairman of American Hospital 
Supply Corporation, Foster McGaw, and 
his wife, Mary, and serves as a continuing 
tribute to their interest in, and support of, 
The Home.” 

Receiving the award with Dr. McCord 
was the Reverend James E. Maguire, S.J., 
Chancellor Emeritus of the University of 
Loyola, Chicago. Earlier recipients have 
included Dr. James Roscoe Miller, Chan- 
cellor of Northwestern University, and 
Dr. Karl Menninger, founder of the 
Menninger Institute. 

* 


Dr. Elmer H. Homrighausen, Dean and 
Charles R. Erdman Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Emeritus, has been named a 
Distinguished Alumnus of Lakeland 
College, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

The award was made during Founders’ 
Day Convocation, April 28, where 
Dr. Homrighausen spoke. In 1921, the year 
in which he graduated, Lakeland was the 
Mission House College and was located in 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. 








‘‘| intend to return... 


to Beirut’’ 
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So JOHN JACOB MARKARIAN (45B), 
president of Haigazian College, however 
inadvertently, paraphrased another 
American of note. His comment was made 
during an interview with the editor of the 
Lafayette College Alumni News last 
October, shortly after he and his family 
(including Balthazar, a large black cat) had 
escaped from Lebanon via Syria, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Vienna and West 
Germany — 2400 miles in 12 days ina VW 
taxi. 

“Escaped,” however, is not the proper 
word; their real reason for leaving was his 
need to meet with his board of trustees in 
California. Although their Beirut apart- 
ment had been visited by armed Commu- 
nists (who brought them Christmas presents 
and “sat and sang with us for about three 
hours to the music of a guitar”), and by 
looters (whom a call to the Palestinian 
organization induced to leave, with apolo- 
gies), even as he was being interviewed his 
staff were at the college interviewing pros- 
pective students. 


The photograph is of his office, of which 
he writes, “The damaged floor area was 
the location of my desk. It looks as if a 
bomb had been placed under it. . . That 
entire room was burned out.” 
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Apparently his trustees agreed that the 
church-related four-year college should be 
continued, although its location “considered 
to be Beirut’s most cosmopolitan .. . to 
everyone’s surprise became one of the major 
battlegrounds of the recent fighting.” 
Enrollment, down in July from its normal 
650 to 60, rose to 73 in the first term of the 
1976-77 academic year, 200 in the second 
and about 230 in the third, affirming their 
good judgment of the situation. 

Writing in late March to alumni secretary 
Art Byers, he said, “We continue to operate 
under conditions of precarious security... 
but there is gradual improvement, and we 
all continue to work in hope that restoration 
will move forward more rapidly .. . My 
wife (Inga), who is West German, has been 
... helping get food for some of the Shiite 
Community displaced from the South of 
Lebanon, and she has seen abject poverty. 

“Here at the College we face the growing 


’ demand for scholarship aid, not to mention 


the need for funds just to keep going... 
the next few years will be crucial.” 
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Alumni Association Executive Council 


Officers 

President Henry B. Strock, Jr. (52B) (Term: 1977-79) 
Vice-President: Mark R. Thompson (44B) (Term: 1977-79) 
Secretary: Walter R. Coats (49B) (Term: 1974-80) 
Treasurer: Elmer G. Homrighausen (24B) (Term: 1974-80) 
Past President: Bruce G. Ingles (66B) (Term: 1977-79) 
Ex Officio 


James I. McCord, President 

Arthur M. Byers, Jr. (SOB), Secretary of the Seminary 
Arthur M. Adams (34B), Dean 

William H. Felmeth (42B), Vice-President for Development 
Jack Cooper (43B), Director of Continuing Education 
Donald G. Lewis (71B), Director of Alumni Giving 


Classes 


1975-78 1976-79 1977-80 

B. G. Ingles (66B) D. K. H. Gray (73B)  W. R. Coats (47B) 

R. A. Beringer (61B) =D. B. Lowry (54B) D. J. Specht (65B) 

D. M. Meisel* (47B) —_H. B. Evans* (41B) L. M. Sarandan* (70B) 





* Alumni Trustee 
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Mark R. Thompson 
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R. A. Beringer 





L. M. Sarandan 
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Staff photographer “Dick” Klein, his Maggie Kuhn, leader of the Gray Panthers, 
pockets bulging with equipment. Next spoke on campus. 
year he will be away as an intern. 
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Robert McAfee Brown presented the War- 
field Lectures... He is seated, right. 





The Princeton Seminary Chapel Choir 
Concert 





Graduating M.Div. senior Ronald Haizlip 
gave an organ recital. 
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The Princeton Seminary Madrigal Singers 
presented their spring concert, “The Quest 
of the Rose.” 


A rock concert (shades of the early 60s!) 
in the auditorium 


The Reverend Dr. David Steel (shown here 
chatting with Dean Adams), Minister of 
St. Michael’s Church, Linlithgow, lectured 
on “History Is Bunk.” 


Senior M.Div. Mike Carrier addresses 
Laity Day guests. 
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Baccalaureate Preacher Dr. Paul Holmer 
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“ALUMNI DAY | 


Tuesday, May 31,1977 


“Breaking ¢ amp” 





Arthur M. Byers, Jr., and Bruce G. Ingles 
participated in the Service of Remembrance, 
at which retiring professor Edward J. Jurji 
spoke. 
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The Reverend Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, 
addressed himself to the topic “The World 
Inside Out.” 


al Op 


Reader’s Digest Association Affiliate The Reverend G. Daniel Little spoke on “The 
Artist Joy Simpson in an Alumni Day Church Inside Out.” 
“informance” 








Reception at Springdale 
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Reunions with old friends 















Speakers Table: Kirkland, Homrighausen, 
Felmeth, McCord, Ingles, Mackay 


Presidents Mackay and McCord with, 
center, Samuel Moffett, who was named a 
Distinguished Alumnus. 





President Emeritus John A. Mackay (15B) 
greets Samuel S. Rizzo (27b). 
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Professor Freda A. Gardner, Commencement 
speaker Dr. C. Ellis Nelson (President, 
Louisville Theological Seminary), Trustee 
Bryant M. Kirkland 
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Class notes 


1922 


ARTHUR P. MOOR (b) traveled in Spain 
in April and May 1976. 


1924 

In May the Presbytery of Elizabeth honored 
the Reverend Dr. JOHN B. CROWELL 
(B, 27M), who celebrated 50 years of 
service at the Hope Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


1926 


J. EARL JACKMAN (B) is interim pastor 
of the Wayne United Presbyterian Church 
in Wooster, Ohio. 


1929 

SHANGNAK LUKE KIM (M) is teaching 
a D.Min. course for the Advanced Pastoral 
Studies program at San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In June HAROLD VOELKEL (B) was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at Soong Jun University, Seoul. 


1930 

ELMER C. ELSEA (b) and his wife took 
a trip last February to Japan, Hong Kong 
and Canton in Red China. 

GEORGE E. SWEAZEY’S (B) new book, 
“Preaching The Good News,” has been 
published by Prentice-Hall. 


1931 

W. WYETH WILLARD (B), in his 17th 
year at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, was given a 
testimonial dinner by the community 

last February. 

HARRY I. FELL has been elected President 
of the Rotary Club of Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, and will take office July first. 
LORIN A. RIDINGS (B) is serving as 
interim pastor at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hayward, California. 


1933 


JAMES H. LASTER (B) is interim pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 

STEPHEN M. REYNOLDS (B) resigned 
from Faith Seminary to join a group of men 
who are starting Reformation Seminary 

in Northeast Philadelphia. 


1934 


WILLIAM SANFORD LaSOR (B) has 
recuperated satisfactorily from open-heart 
surgery last September. 
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1935 


C. DONALD CLOSE (b), who has been 
elected to the permanent judicial com- 
mission of the United Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly, serves with his former 
roommate, WILLIAM LONGBRAKE 
(35B). 


1936 


WILLIAM T. P. RAMBO (B) retired 
March 31 as executive presbyter of Long 
Island Presbytery. 


193s 


HAROLD A. SCOTT (B), who retired 
last January, is living in Bristol Village, 
Waverly, Ohio. 


ROBERT B. BOELL (B) has been interim 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, West- 
field, New York, since last May. 


EDWIN F. DALSTROM (B) retired last 
December as pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Decatur, Alabama. 


THEODORE KOOPMANS (B) is the 
Area Counselor in the Synod of Alaska, 
N.W., for the Major Mission Fund. 


GENE STONE (G) is writing a weekly 
column on religion for the Detroit News. 


1939 


JAMES M. CROTHERS (B) honorably 
retired, as pastor emeritus, on December 
31,1976, 


ROBERT L. McINTIRE (B, 46M, 59D), 
Field Director for Development of the 
United Presbyterian Foundation of Kansas, 
has been assigned as coordinator for the 
Manhattan Retirement Foundation. 


ELWYN E. TILDEN (B, 40M, 45D) 
resigned last January as head of the 
Department of Religion at Lafayette 
College to devote more time to teaching, 
study and writing. 


1940 


ROBERT A. ALLEN (B, 42M), who retired 
October 8, is living in Wooster, Ohio. 


ALLAN E. SCHOFF (B), who retired 
last October as pastor of the Federated 
Church, Carlinville, Illinois, serves two 
days a week in pastoral calling at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Illinois. 


1941 


WILLIAM M. HUNTER (B) retired to 
a small mission, the Church of the 
Redeemer, Ansted, West Virginia, last 
January. 


GILBERT J. KUYPER (M) has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kasson, Minnesota. 


CHARLES T. THEAL (B) has retired and 
is now chairman of Youth Services Pro- 
gram of the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
chapter, American National Red Cross. 


1942 


While on sabbatical leave from United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, 
IRVIN W. BATDOREF is studying black 
church culture and hermeneutics at General 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California, 
and Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

WILLIAM GROSVENOR (B) became a 
trustee of Eckerd College last November 4. 
HARLAN H. NAYLOR (B) is included in 
the recent edition of Marquis’ “Who’s 
Who in Religion.” 


HUGH MILLER (B), for 30 years pastor 
of the First Memorial Presbyterian Church 
of Dover, New Jersey, was presented the 


~ “Dover Man of the Year Award” by the 


Chamber of Commerce, at a banquet 
last April. 


1943 


JOHN R. BODO (M, 52D) resigned as 
pastor of Old First Presbyterian Church, 
San Francisco, last December to do free 
lance preaching and lecturing. 


WALLACE N. JAMISON (B) received the 
L.H.D. degree from Westminster College, 
Pennsylvania, in 1976. 


While on furlough last summer, H. 
ARTHUR MULLER (B, 44M) shared in 
the ordination of his daughter, JUDITH 
(73B), spent a month with his father, 
HUGO (10B) and attended daughter 
Susie’s graduation from Wooster College. 


1944 


KENNETH V. BROWN (B) has been pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, New 
Hyde Park, New York, for 30 years. 


DAVID N. FREEDMAN (B), professor 
of Biblical studies and director of the 
program on studies in religion at the 
University of Michigan, gave two Hugh 
Th. Miller lectures at Christian Theological 
Seminary in May. He has been a visiting 
professor at Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
this year. 


1946 


CARL E. BLANFORD (B) was called to 
be senior pastor of the Prinsep Street 
Presbyterian Church in Singapore last 
January. 


JAMES H. RAGSDALE (G), minister of 
Unity Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Lancaster, South Carolina, for 
13 years, was retired by Catawba Presbytery 
on April 30, 1976. 


. 


— 





1947 


EVELYN P. LYTLE(E) has been appointed 
chairperson of the National Advisory 

Council on Bilingual Education, U.S. Office 
of Education, on which she has been serving. 


1948 


JOHN H. MOSEMANN (M) has retired 
from a 25-year pastorate with the College 
Mennonite Church, Goshen, Indiana. He is 
now Director of Church Relations for 
Goshen College and President of the 
Indiana-Michigan Mennonite Conference. 


1949 


SHIRLEY H. HAMME (BE) is the birthday 
objective chairman (annual mission 
offering) for Orange Presbyterial, UPUSA, 
for 1977. 


FRANK W. PENICK (B) is Vice-President 
for Development at Pittsburgh Seminary, 
where he had been Director of Develop- 
ment. 


CLYDE F. STRAUB (E) was named 
Pastor Emeritus of St. Martin Lutheran 
Church, Annapolis, Maryland, on May 23, 
1976. 


DONALD D. SWIFT (B) is senior pastor 
of the Westwood First Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILTON B. and ELIZABETH BONNE- 
VILLE (“BONNIE”) (49B) VEREIDE (B) 
have moved to British Columbia in a 
pastoral capacity and, with about 600 
other immigrants, are living on the fringe 
of the wilderness. 


1950 


RICHARD W. HUDELSON (B) became 
pastor of the Hobart, Indiana, Presby- 
terian Church on June |. 


1951 


BRUCE M. HILE (B) celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination in May 1976. 
DONALD MACLEOD (46G), who 
preached at his ordination service 25 years 
ago, attended the celebration. Bruce and 
his wife will depart for a three-week study 
leave in Scotland in September. 


ROBERT A. REED (B) has been called 
as a pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Boca Raton, Florida. 


1952 


After 14 years as a UPUSA missionary, 
ROBERT M. BRADBURN has been 
appointed director of resource develop- 
ment for American Leprosy Missions, Inc. 


WILLIAM I. McELWAIN (M) is pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

TAI-DONG HAN (M, 56D) will lead in the 
fund raising, planning and construction 
activities of a new $4 million library at 
Yonsei University, Seoul. 


Trinity United Presbyterian Church of 
Santa Ana, California, of which GEORGE 
A. MUNZING (B) is pastor, recently cele- 
brated its centennial. 


ANDREW E. NEWCOMER, JR. (M), who 


retired last July, is interim pastor at First 
Presbyterian Church, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


1953 


JULIAN ALEXANDER, JR., (B) returned 
last March from a six-month exchange 
pastorate at Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Nelson, New Zealand. He was a voting 
delegate at the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Church General Assembly. 


RAYMOND A. NOTT (B) received the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from the 
University of Tulsa. 


J. CALVIN JACKSON (B) has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of Bloomfield 
College, New Jersey. 


1954 


WILLIAM H. McGREGOR (B) became 
President of the Bloomfield College Board 
of Trustees last October. 





METROPOLITAN PAULOS MAR 


GREGORIOS (FATHER T. PAUL 
VERGHESE) (B) recently received an 
(earned) doctoral degree from Serampore 
College. The Orthodox Theological 
Academy in Leningrad has awarded him an 
honorary Doctorate of Theology. 

He also received an honorary Doctorate in 
Theology from Lutheran Theological 
Academy in Budapest, Hungary. 


WAYNE W. WITTE (D) became pastor of 
the First Federated Church (United Pres- 
byterian-United Methodist) of Oxford, 
Iowa, October 1. 


1955 


LOUIS T. ALMEN (M) was elected the 
fifteenth president of Thiel College, Penn- 
sylvania, last November. 


ROBERT P. HEIM (B) is Chaplain of the 
USS Inchon, a helicopter carrier. 


W. SCOTT McPHEAT (M) is senior 
minister at St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Auckland, New Zealand. A second 
edition of his best selling biography, 
“John Flynn — Apostle to the Inland,” 
will be published this year. 


WAYNE MOULDER (B) has been named 
a consultant to the American Association 
of Retired Persons. 


1956 


EDWARD R. DANKS (B) was installed 
as pastor of the Noroton Presbyterian 
Church, Darien, Connecticut, on March 27. 
ALAN LOY McGINNIS (60B) and 
DAVID L. CRAWFORD (47B) par- 
ticipated in the service. 


BRUCE KENNEDY (b) was promoted to 
Colonel, U.S. Army, in July 1976. He 
expects to receive a Ph.D. in medical 
physics from U.C.L.A. 


PAUL M. McKOWEN (B) became pastor 
of the Irvington, California, Presbyterian 
Church on January 2. 


DONALD R. WEISBAKER (B) has been 
promoted to full professor at the University 
of Tennessee, Chattanooga. 


1957 


GEORGE H. GILMOUR (B) was called 
to the pastorate of Central Church, 

Ft. Smith, Arkansas, in January. Last July 
he exchanged pulpits with the pastor of 
Great Victoria Street Presbyterian Church 
in Belfast, North Ireland. 


DONALD F. FLEMER (BE), executive 
director of the Southern Ohio region of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, was honored at an ecumenical prayer 
breakfast last November. 


KIRK A. HUDSON (B) has been appointed 
to the Kirk Committee of Alma College 
and to the General Mission Fund 
Committee. 


CARL R. JOHNSON (M), since retiring 
from service in Madagascar last January, 
has been living in Minnesota. 


MERLE W. LEAK (B, 60M) received 

an M.S. in Administration and Super- 
vision of Early Childhood Education from 
Bankstreet College of Education in 1975. 
Since 1974 he has been Executive Director 
and Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Coor- 
dinator of Child Care Council. 


23 


CLARENCE L. REASER (B, 65M) has 
been promoted to Colonel in the U.S. 
Army Chaplaincy. 

ROBERT C. WALTON (b) is President- 
Elect of the American Society for Re- 
formation Research, Michigan. 


1958 


RICHARD S. ARMSTRONG (B) was 
chairman of the Bicentennial Pageant 
sponsored by the Presbytery of White- 
water Valley, which was attended by 4,500. 


C. SAMUEL CALIAN’S (B) book, 
“Today’s Minister in Tomorrow’s World,” 
was released by Hawthorn Books this spring. 


WILLIAM E. CHAPMAN (B, 62E, 69D) 
became campus pastor at Texas Technical 
University on June I. 


ROGER E. KELLOGG (B) was honorably 
retired on June 30 by the Presbytery of 
Blackhawk. 


CHARLES ROSS (M) returned to Zaire 
last September where he hopes to introduce 
theological education by extension. His 
wife teaches nursing students. 


1959 


KENT W. KINNEY (B) was called to the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Missoula, Montana, November 1, 1976, 
from the Clinton, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Church. 


1960 


J. RAYMOND BRUBAKER (B) has been 
elected moderator of Lehigh Presbytery 
for 1977. 


EUGENE P. DEGITZ (B) is Area Coun- 
selor for the Major Mission Fund in the 
Presbytery of Baltimore, after a 12-year 
pastorate at the First Church of Waterloo, 
New York. He received the Master of 
Theology, with distinction, from Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, and an M.S. 
degree and Certificate of Achievement in 
Gerontology from the School of Informa- 
tion Studies of Syracuse University. 
THOMAS HILTON’S (B) sermon “Waiting 
for the Setting Sun” was published in the 
April 1976 issue of Master Sermons; and 
his “Don’t Ask Me to Sing in the Choir” 
was published in the May/June 1976 issue 
of Pulpit Digest. 

BRIAN T. HISLOP (B) became pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, on June 1, 1976. 

KENNETH A. B. WELLS (B) is the 1977 
Moderator of Donegal Presbytery. 


1961 


GERALD L. BORCHERT (M, 67D) is 
Dean and Professor of New Testament at 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Illinois. 


24 


JAMES R. HARTSOE (B) became 
assistant pastor of the House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on February 1. 


“God, Man and Archie Bunker,” by 
SPENCER MARSH (B), was a May 1976 
Bantam paperback. 


ARIEL E. VERDESI (M) is Protestant 
chaplain of the Rockland Psychiatric 
Center, Orangeburg, New York. 


1962 


WILLIAM H. DODGE (B) has a chapter 
in a new book, “Case Histories of Tent 
Makers,” edited by J. L. Lowery, Jr. He 
was installed as associate pastor of the 
State Street Church in Schenectady, 

New York, last October. 


HARVEY O. JOHNSON (B) is the 1977-78 
president of the Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania, chapter of Christians United, 

a county-wide ecumenical group. 


Audrey, wife of JOHN H. MALTBY (B), 
died of a heart attack on December 19, 1976. 


ALLISON A. TRITES’ (M) book, “The 
New Testament Concept of Witness,” was 
published by Cambridge University Press 
in May. 

LEO B. WAYNICK, JR. (M), has been 
elected to the Senior Research Staff and 
named an Associate Director of the Center 
For Parish Development, Illinois, a research 
and development agency related to the 
United Methodist Church. 


1963 


TOM A. CUTTING, JR. (B), became 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Austin, Texas, on January |. He 
had been assistant professor of ministry 
at Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 


KAREN N. GEORGE (E) is co-chairperson 
of the Women’s Task Force of Palisades 
Presbytery. 


ROBERT L. GEORGE (B) became 
Moderator of Palisades Presbytery 
on January 15. 


DESMOND V. R. HARVEY (M) was host 
chaplain when the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, The Right Reverend Professor 
Thomas F. Torrance, and his wife visited 
the Royal Air Force Base in Oxford, 
England. 

ALEXANDER D. LAMB'S (G) first duty 
as Moderator of Ardrossan Presbytery 
was to admit ALAN E. LEWIS (77D) to 
licentiate status within the Church of 
Scotland. 

HERMANN I. WEINLICK (B) is an 
editor for Winston Press, publisher of 
religious and secular educational materials. 


- attended Bethel Bible Conference at 


1964 


CHARLES J. DUEY (M) received the 
Doctor of Ministry degree, cum laude, 
from Andover Newton Theological School 
on May 23. 


CARL L. HANSEN (M), while on 
sabbatical leave from Bethany College, is 
a consultant in Youth Ministry for the 
Office of Staff Chaplain, U.S. Seventh 
Army, in Europe. He received a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Colorado 
in May 1976. 

WILLIAM L. ROBERTS (B) was called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sistersville, West Virginia, 
from York, Pennsylvania, last September. 
JOHN F. STEPHENSON, JR. (B), is the 
1977 Moderator of Susquehanna Valley 
Presbytery. 


ROBERT LLOYD SULLIVAN (B, 68M) 





Madison, Wisconsin, last October. : 


1965 | 
M. V. ABRAHAM (M) was awarded the , 
degree of Doctor of Theology in New 
Testament by Serampore University, 

India, in 1976. 


LEOLA COOPER (b) continues to work 
as a conservator for the Social Services 
Department of Contra Costa County, 
California. 


RALPH RICHARD KIMBROUGH (B) is 
a Ph.D. student in the Graduate School of 
Psychology of Fuller Theological Seminary. 


KENNETH A. MacLEOD, JR. (B), is 
business books editor in the college 
division at Macmillan Publishing Company, 
New York. 


KENNETH F. RALPH (B) is nurse coun- 
sellor at Prestonand NorthcoteCommunity 
Hospital, Australia, after 5 years’ training 
and work as psychotherapist at the Cairn- 
miller Institute (and 5 concurrent years 

as Director of Education for the Collins 
Street Independent Church), Melbourne. 


WALTER J. UNGERER (M) became 
senior pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kokomo, Indiana, March 1. He 
had been pastor of the Northfield, Ohio, 
United Presbyterian Church since Decem- 
ber 1971. 


1966 


S T KIMBROUGH, JR. (D), is the trans- 
lator of the English edition of Martin 
Kuske’s volume on Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
Old Testament interpretation. It has been 
published by Westminster Press as “The 
Old Testament as the Book of Christ.” He 
returned to Germany in November from 
Iran, where he sang Valentin in the Teheran 
Opera production of “Faust,” and has been 
singing a leading role in the Lubeck pro- 
duction of the Weill-Gershwin musical 
“Lady in the Dark.” 








1967 


WILLIAM K. CONRAD (B) has been 
appointed legislative chairperson for Penn- 
sylvania by the National Council of Com- 
munity Mental Health and Mental Re- 
tardation Centers. 


ROBERT N. JANACEK (M) is pastoral 
counselor for the Community Ministry 
Center of the Allegheny Valley Association 
of Churches. 


GORDON E. LETIZIA (B) became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Moriches, 
Long Island, last October (from Troy, 
New York). 


WILLIAM L. McCLELLAND (D), Pro- 
fessor of Religion and member of the 
Board of Trustees at Muskingum College, 
was elected Executive Secretary of the 
faculty and appointed Dean of the Chapel. 


SZABI NAGY (B, 74M) has been called to 
the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


GEORGE L. REED, JR. (B), is finishing 
his senior year at the U.S. Army Reserve 
Command and General Staff College. 


J. RONALD SAVAGE (M) was installed 
in the congregation of Stormont Pres- 
byterian Church, Belfast, by the East 
Belfast Presbytery. 


NATALIE VAUGHAN (E) is with the New 
Jersey Division of Youth and Family 
Services in the Foster Home and Adoption 
Resource Center, Somerset. 


THEODORE S. VOELKER (B) vacationed 
in Africa, visiting Cameroun, Kenya and 
Tanzania. 


1968 


One of RICHARD BRAND’S (B) pastoral 
prayers was published by Pulpit Resource, 
Inc., in the first quarter 1977 issue. 


JAMES C. CARAHER (M) was inducted 
as Moderator of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia at a January 11 service in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Olney. 


On June 26 BARBARA GELA (E) delivered 
the Sunday morning worship sermon 
during the Biennial Meeting of the American 
Baptist Churches, U.S.A., in San Diego. 
Barbara is pastor of the First Baptist 
Community Church, Parsippany, New 
Jersey. 


PAUL S. HAMMER (B), who received 

a D.Min. degree from Drew Theological 
Seminary, has been called as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bay City, 
Michigan (from Lyons, New York). 


~ GEORGE MOOKEN (4d) passed his 
viva voce of his D.Th. examination at 
Serampore. In September 1968 he was 
made Bishop and was given the name 
Mar Aprem. 


1969 


JAMES S. RETTIG (B) became assistant 
pastor of the Manito Presbyterian Church 
in Spokane, Washington, last January. 


MAC C. WELLS (B) became associate 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Indianapolis last February. 


1970 


CHERYL J. BROWN (E) is a Religious 
Education intern at Wakonda Christian 
Church, Des Moines. 


WAYNE W. MOURITZEN (M) is serving 
as Interim Dean at Elkton Baptist College, 
Maryland. 


1971 


A. ALLEN BRINDISI (B) became pastor 
of Riverside United Presbyterian Church, 
Niagara Falls, New York, on December 1. 


VERNON A. DOUGLAS (VU) is now rector 
of the Episcopal Church of the Incarnation 
in Cleveland, Ohio, having been called 
there from the Metropolitan A.M.E. 
Church of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


R. PETER DURKEE (M) has been called 
to the pastorate of the Park Central Church 
of Syracuse, New York. 


ROBERT H. MELOY (M) is in Iran at the 
request of the Evangelical Church of Iran, 
doing pastoral and evangelistic work in 
Azerbayjan Province, including the cities 
of Tabriz and Rezaieh. 


FRANCIS SUNDERARAJ (M) is a 
Secretary of the Evangelical Fellowship 

of India in charge of the Training Programs 
of its Christian Education Department and 
is stationed in Hyderabad. 


JOHN WILLIAM ZEHRING’S (E) mono- 
graph “What Is a Church Occupation?” is 
included in the National Council of 
Churches’ Church Vocations Packet. 


1972 


PAUL BRADSHAW (B) has joined the 
international consulting firm Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., as a senior management con- 
sultant. He has been recognized by the 
Jaycees as an Outstanding Young Man of 
America for 1977. 


DANIEL L. CONSLA (B) became Director 
of Admissions of Wasatch Academy, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, on November |, 1976. 


DAVID M. EVANS (B) was called to the 
pastorate of Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Lanham, Maryland, last October. 


WILLIAM R. FORBES (B), associate for 
youth resources for the UPC Program 
Agency, New York, is staff associate for 
youth ministry. 


JAMES L. RESSEGUIE (B) was appointed 
assistant professor of New Testament at 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary, Ohio, 
last September. 


DENNIS M. SALMON (B) became 
associate pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Newcastle, Pennsylvania, on 
August 15, 1976. 


G. WILLIAM SHEEK (M) is director of 
family ministries and human sexuality for 
the National Council of Churches, 

New York. 


1973 


DIXIE LEE BAKER (E) has joined the 
faculty of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School in its department of educational 
ministries in black studies. She had been 
PCUS General Executive Board associate 
for curriculum development and black 
church education. 


THOMAS C. BANKS (b) has been pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Central 
City, Nebraska, since 1974. 


The Agape Pantry of the First Presbyterian 
Church of St. Mary’s, Ohio, where OLIVE 
DURHAM HAYNES (B) is pastor, pro- 
vides food, clothing, bedding, appliances 
and furnishings for those who have suffered 
fire loss. 


ROBERT G. McCREIGHT (B) has been 
called to the pastorate of the Belleville, 
Michigan, United Presbyterian Church. 


LOUIS G. PARKHURST, JR. (B), has 
been called to be pastor of First Christian 
Church, Rochester, Minnesota (from the 
First Christian Church, Minneapolis). 


JAMES PARKER, III (B, 74M), who 
completed the D.Theol. in New Testament 
at Basel University, Switzerland, in June 
1976, is teaching Greek and New Testament 
at McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. 


LLOYD F. UMBARGER (M) was installed 
as pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Bay City, Michigan, on Febru- 
ary 13. 


JONATHAN YUI (M) became pastor of 
Nagatsuta Church, Japan, last April. His 
article, “A Study of Psalm 93 in Light of 
Ugaritic Literature,” was published in the 
Japan Evangelical Theological Society 
journal. 


1974 

GEORGE A. BETZ (B) became pastor of 
Christ United Presbyterian Church, 
Marlton, New Jersey, November 7, 1976. 
EDWARD A. BORYCZ (B) is working as 
a tax attorney with a New York City 
publisher. 

ROSS HAMILTON (M) is associate pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology at Atlantic 
School of Theology, Halifax, Canada. 
DAVID H. HICKS (B) is enjoying his tour 
of duty as a Chaplain with the 3rd Armored 
Division of the U.S. Army in Friedberg, 
West Germany. 


25 


JACK NIEWOLD (B) became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Delhi, New 
York (from New Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire). 

ROGELIO PANGELINAN (M) is 
associate pastor of the Filipino Com- 
munity United Presbyterian Church in 
Forest Park, Illinois, in charge of church 
growth and development. 


J. SCOTT PATTERSON (B) is minister 
of Christian Education and Youth at 
Oak Creek United Church of Christ, 
Kettering, Ohio. 


JOHN C. POLING (B) became pastor of 
The Presbyterian Church of Duncanville, 
Texas, in January. 


JOSEPH C. STANLEY (B) has been 
appointed New Jersey Director of The 
Rambo Committee, Inc., Sight for the 
Curable Blind. 

DAVID VANDER ZWAAG (B), writing 
from Nova Scotia, reports that his short 
piece, “This Happened To Me,” was pub- 
lished by Outdoor Life in March. 


1975 


THOMAS G. BANDY (B), pastoral 
assistant of Parkdale United Church of 
Canada, is in the doctoral program at the 
Toronto School of Theology. 


ROBERT L. CONRAD (D) became 
chairman of the Department of Practical 
Theology at Concordia Seminary in 
June 1976. 


CHARLES F. HOLM (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sussex, New Jersey. 


T. E. MATTINGLY, III (B), is Adminis- 
trative Secretary of the Syracuse area 
Academy of Parish Clergy. 


J. ALLAN PAISLEY (G), who was or- 
dained last June, is serving the Redding 
and Westquarter Parish Church, Scotland. 


TERRY V. SWICEGOOD (P) became 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Oregon, last November (from 
Melrose Carmel United Presbyterian 
Church, Pennsylvania). 


O. CARL WARTENBURG (B) became 
Dean of Students at Hendrix College, 
Arkansas, on July | (from Princeton Univer- 
sity, where he has done general personal 
counseling and acted as staff liaison in a 
variety of student-related responsibilities). 


1976 


Chaplain Major RAMON E. HUNT (M) 
is serving a tour of duty at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 


FRITZ T. KRISTBERGS (B), who was 
ordained into the Latvian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on August 8, 1976, in 
East Brunswick, New Jersey, is teaching 
religious studies at the Lettisches Gym- 
nasium, Munster, Germany. 


DEMETRIS A. RECACHINAS (M) was 
ordained a deacon in the Greek Orthodox 
Church on April 3, 1977. 

RICHARD F. ROUQUIE, JR. (B), is 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Lake Village, Arkansas. 


1977 

ALAN EDMOND LEWIS (D) has been 
appointed Lecturer in Christian Dogmatics 
at Edinburgh University (New College), 
Scotland, effective October 1977. 





Announcements 








Marriages 





Class Names 

1951] BRUCE M. HILE and Isabel Jameson Chace 

1952 WILLIAM E. SLOUGH and Marion Fitch 

1965 JOHN BERGES and Eileen Myra Mumby 

1966 H. DAVID CONNOLLY and Joanna Miller 

1966 STEPHEN D. SIBSON and Barbara Hope Bembower 
1972 TERRY O. MARTINSON and Marcia Brandenburg 
1975 WILLIAM C. WEAVER and Suzan Pfeifer 

1976 RICHARD L. COSNOTTI and Randi Tangen 


Births 





Class Parents Child’s Name 
1963 The William Hall Dents, Jr. Karen Marie 
1963 The John C. Mathers Thomas Allen 
1965 The James E. Jankes Jamison Dann 
1965 The Kenneth F. Ralphs Stuart Alexander 
1968 The Richard Brands Richard Victor 


Date 

December 12, 1976 
August 19, 1976 
August 7, 1976 
December 23, 1976 
April 1977 
October 1976 
September 4, 1976 
November 6, 1976 


Date Born 
December 31, 1976 
June 1, 1976 
November 26, 1976 
May 26, 1976 


October 7, 1976 
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The James S. Rettigs adopted 


The Thomas R. Taggarts 


The Thomas J. Baughmans 


(Jackie Cottington 1975E) 


The Stephen H. Janssens 
The Michael R. McCoys 





John McCauley Buyers 


Henry William Limper 


William K.C. Thomson 


Theodore Stanley Soltau 


Raymond A. Ketchledge 


Patrick Henry Carmichael 


Hendrik Christoffel de Wet 


1969 

1970 The John M. Mulders 

1970 The John R. Tobians 

1970 The Charles Websters 

1971 The David Morrows 

1972 

1972 The Jack Van Ens 

1974 

1974 The David H. Hicks 

1974 The John C. Polings 

1974 The Ronald Turners 

1975 

1975 

1975 The J. Allen Paisleys 

1976 The Alan W. Deuels 
Deaths 

Class Name 

1900B Louis Van den Burg 

1908B, 09M James S. Armentrout 

1908B 

1909M John’ Casteele 

1910B George A. Leukel 

1911b 

1913B 

1914b Ward F. Boyd 

1914b Peter L. Lloyd 

1914b John C. Rankin 

1914B 

1916B Archibald Campbell 

1916M Frederic Karl Vogt 

1917B Robert S. Axtell 

1917B 

1918B Leonard V. Buschman 

1918B 

1918b Joseph Hydanus 

1920M Lambert Van Haitsma 

1921G Quirinus Breen 

1921M Monroe Oates Falls 

1922B, M Walter Bruggeman 

1922M 

1922B, 23M George James DeWitt 

1922B Charles Gerlinger 


Kimberley Suh 
Aaron Martin 
Aaron Andres 
Megan Elizabeth and 
Katherine Joan 
Brian Stewart 
Matthew Christopher 
Megan Kristine 
Timothy James 
Jeffrey Harlan 

Paul Clark 


Sarah Rebecca 
Jennifer Lee 
Christopher Ryan 
Alice Isabella Norma 


Matthew Alan 


Place 

Paterson, NJ 
Maryville, TN 
Lancaster, PA 
Beaver, PA 
Naugatuck, CT 
Oxford, OH 
Tenafly, NJ 
Albuquerque, NM 
Bloomville, NY 
Worcester, NY 
Memphis, TN 
Lakeland, FL 
Watertown, NY 
Aurora, NY 
Lakewood, NJ 
Sarasota, FL 
Richmond, VA 
Torrance, CA 
Zeeland, MI 
Eugene, OR 
Arizona 

Red Bank, NJ 
South Africa 
Seminole, FL 


Bridgewater, CT 


Seoul, Korea 
January 13, 1975 
December 19, 1976 
February 11, 1977 


January 3, 1977 
July 8, 1976 
November 26, 1976 
April 10, 1977 
September 5, 1975 
October 27, 1976 


February 15, 1977 
November 7, 1976 
September 15, 1976 
August 26, 1976 
March 2, 1977 


Date 

February 13, 1975 
December 10, 1976 
April 19, 1977 
January 13, 1977 
March 24, 1977 
October 21, 1975 


April 12, 1977 


March 8, 1975 


January 22, 1977 
April 24, 1977 
May 15, 1975 
April 5, 1976 
January 4, 1977 
February 5, 1977 
January 1, 1977 
December 30, 1976 
March 19, 1975 


November 19, 1976 
1972 

March 6, 1977 
November 28, 1976 
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1922B 
1922b 
1923M 
1924B, 
1925B 
1925B, 
1925M 
1925B 
1925b 
1926B 
1926B 
1926M 
1926b 
1926b 
1927b 
1928B, 
1928B 
1929M 
1930G 
1931b 
1931B, 
1931B 
1931M 
1934B 
1934b 
1936b 
1937b 
1937M 
1949B 
1949B 
1949E 
1953M 
1955b 
1958B 
1967B 
1968M 
1972m 
1975m 


M 


26M 


29M 


Robert F. Ogden 

Angus Charles S. Smith 
Fred Jay Hay 

Elmer Paul Gieser 
Raymond Irving Brahams 
Silas Earl Dubbel 

Albert French Lutley 
Merritt Dewey Newton 
Homer George Weisbecker 
Oscar Levi Daley 
Clarence F. French 
Richard J. Frens 

Arsen Aghajan Goergizian 
Earl Fox Rahn 

William Edmund Love 
Wick Broomall, Jr. 

John D. Gregory 

D. Ernst Bizer 

James Edwin Bear, Jr. 
John Wallace Bruce 
William J. Pellow 

David Porter 

Ralph W. Todd 

Wilson Bennett 

Wayne W. Hoxsie 
Charles H. Moffett 

Kyle McClean Alexander 
Shunzo Takeda 

Ronald J. Fleming 
Arnold G. Fredricksen 
Charlotte Miller Merry 
John Weidenaar 


Edgerton Grant 


Thomas Laurence Thorne, Jr. 


Carl Voth 

Mack Ivan Taylor 
David George Kinz 
Harry Wilbert Shaw 


Convent Station, NJ 
Ontario, Canada 
Summerville, SC 
Battle Creek, MI 
Laguna Hills, CA 
Huntingdon, PA 
England 

Long Beach, CA 
Everglades, FL 
Bridgehampton, NY 
Ransomville, NY 
Fountain Valley, CA 
Providence, RI 
Salisbury, MD 
Ulster County, NY 
Georgia 

Parma, OH 

Bonn, Germany 
Richmond, VA 
Ireland 

New Zealand 
Northern Ireland 
Mt. Plymouth, FL 
San Diego, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Youngstown, OH 
Northern Ireland 
Japan 

San Pedro, CA 
Rosedale, NY 
Arlington, TX 
Grand Rapids, MI 
Scotch Plains, NJ 
Wilmington, DE 
Salt Point, NY 
Boston, MA 
Bethlehem, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 


March 14, 1977 
January 29, 1977 
1973 

November 17, 1976 
November 1, 1976 
March 5, 1977 
October 7, 1976 
March 2, 1976 
November 7, 1976 
September 25, 1976 
July 24, 1976 

April 17, 1976 
March 1, 1977 
November 6, 1975 
August 10, 1973 


August 29, 1976 
February 1975 
February 11, 1977 
February 1973 
October 4, 1973 
May 11, 1975 
November 24, 1975 
October 4, 1975 
January 1, 1977 
December 28, 1976 
November 19, 1976 
November 4, 1976 
November 30, 1976 
November 10, 1976 
September 16, 1975 
February 14, 1977 


March 5S, 1977 
November 12, 1976 
September 23, 1975 
March 25, 1974 
February 8, 1977 


‘Theology & ‘Lloday 





“for my time and money, it stands alone in its field.” 


— Ernest T. Campbell 


‘one of the most distinguished and consistently helpful 
religious journals on the American scene”’ 


— Nathan A. Scott 


“always in the front rank, living up to its name 
and intention.” 


— Martin E. Marty 


COMING IN THE JULY 1977 ISSUE 


Robert Imbelli Tomorrow’s Theology 
Leonard I. Sweet The Nerve of Failure 
Albert C. Outler John Wesley: Folk-Theologian 
SYMPOSIUM ON LIFE AND DEATH 
Richard N. Ostling The Changing Abortion Debate 
Charles H. Lippy Sympathy Cards and Death 
Daniel L. Migliore Life Beyond Death 
SPECIAL REVIEWS 
Bennett J. Sims The Genesee Diary, by Henri J. M. Nouwen 
George S. Hendry Karl Barth, by Eberhard Busch 
Robert McAfee Brown On Being a Christian, by Hans Kung 
James D. Smart God, Revelation and Authority, by Carl F. H. Henry 
Paul H. Sherry Politics and the Biblical Drama, by Richard J. Mouw 


Agenda for Biblical People, by Jim Wallis 





THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 
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6 alumni news 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 08540 








The Continuing 
Education Fund 





What do Virginia, Germany, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, New York, and North 
Carolina have in common? Each is rep- 
resented among the early registrations 
received for a recent seminar at the 
Center of Continuing Education. Entitled 
“Three Theologies of the Spiritual Life: 
Pascal, Kierkegaard and Weil” and led by 
Dr. Diogenes Allen, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, this program will be the first 
taped in its entirety for public distribution. 
Scheduled for release in the fall, this tape 
cassette series will provide a valuable re- 
source for church pastors and their people 
who desire to deepen their spiritual life. 
The autumn will also bring a new phase 
in the Campaign for the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education, whose goal of $1 ,000,000 
(with the promise of an additional 
$1,000,000 from a generous benefactor) 
will not only endow the present program, 
but will make it possible for the Center 
to pioneer in new areas, such as the cassette 
series. Regional strategy meetings with 
Campaign representatives are now being 


Alumni 

Churches 

Foundations 

Individuals 

Staff (including alumni) 
Trustees (including alumni) 


Total 


scheduled. Other Continuing Education 
opportunities are also being planned for 
other sections of the country. 

Most important, the fall will bring 
another opportune time for alumni/ae 
pastors to place the needs of the Center 
before their church boards. The Alumni/ae 
Executive Committee is hopeful that many 
new pastors and churches will join those 
who have already pledged their support. 
The National Chairman, Dan C. Thomas, 
has recently said, “We can realize our 
dreams for the future . . . however, it will 
take strong support by our churches and 
alumni/ae and generous gifts from many 
of our friends.” 

When the invitation comes to gather or 
to give, your positive response can help 
bring us that much closer to achieving 
our goal. 

In preparing for this new phase of 
pledging the Executive Committee is en- 
couraged to report the following response 
received to date: 


$29,379.20 
360,703.71 
15,000.00 
40,264.86 
8,300.00 
70,442.50 


$524,090.36 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY admits students of any race, color 
and national or ethnic origin and without regard to sex. 


Second Class Postage Paid at 
Princeton, N.J., and 
Additional Offices 
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